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My Dear Countrymen, 


I. a FARMER, ſettled, aſter a variety 
of fortunes, near the banks of the river 
Delaware, in the province of Pennſylvania. 
I éreceived a liberal education, and have been 
engaged in the buſy ſcenes of life: but 
am now convinced, that a man may be as 
happy without buſtle as with it, My farm 
is ſmall, my ſervants are few, and good; 
J have a little money at intereſt ; I with for 
no more ; my employment in my own af- 
fairs is eaſy ; and with a contented grateful 
mind, I am compleating the number of days 
allotted to me by Divine Goodneſs. 

Being maſter of my time, I ſpend a good 
deal of it in a library, which I think the 
moſt valuable part of my ſmall eftate ; and 
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being acquainted with two or three. gentle. 
men of abilities and learning, who honour 
me with their friendſhip, I believe I have 
acquired a greater ſhare 6f knowledge in 
hiſtory, and the laws and conſtitution of my 
country, than 1s generally attained by men 
of my claſs; many *of them not being ſo 
fortunate as I have been, in the opportuni- 
ties of getting information. 

From infancy I was taught to love huma- 
nity and liberty. Inquiry and experience 
have ſince confirmed my reverence for the 
leſſons then given me, by convincing me 
more fully of their truth and excellence. 
Benevolence towards mankind excites wiſhes 
for their welfare, and ſuch withes endear the 
means of fulfilling them. Thoſe can be 
found in liberty alone, and therefore her 
Facred cauſe ought to be efpouſed by every 
man, on every occaſion, to the utmoſt of 
his power. As a charitable but poor per- 
fon does not withold his mite, becauſe he 
cannot relieve all the diſtreſſes of the miſe- 
able, fo let not any honeſt man ſuppreſs 
bis ſentiments concerning freedom, however 
ſmall their influence is likely to be. Per- 
"haps he may touch ſome wheel that 
will have an effect greater than he expects. 

Theſe being my ſentiments, I am enedu- 
raged to offer to you, my countryinen, iy 
thoughts on ſome late tranſactions, that in 

n > or! my 
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my opinion are of the utmoſt importance to 
you. Conſcious of my defects, I have wait- 
ed ſome. time, in expectation of ſeeing the 
ſubject treated by perſons much better qua- 
lified for the taſk ; but being therein diſap- 
pointed, and apprehenſive that longer delays 
will be injurious, I venture at length to re- 
queſt the attention of the public, praying 
only for one thing, — that is, that theſe: lines 
may be read with the ſame zeal for the hap- 
pineſs of Britiſh America, with which they 
were wrote, _» Nen 
With a good deal of ſurpriſe J have ob- 
ſerved; that little notice has been taken of an 
_ aft of parliament, as injurious in its princi- 
ple to the liberties of theſe colonies, as the 
STAMP-ACT. was: I mean the act for ſuſ- 
pending the legiſlation of New- Vox. 
The aſſembly of that government com- 
plied with a former act of parliament, re- 
quiring certain proviſions to be made for 
the troops in America, in every particular, 
I think, except the articles of ſalt, pepper, 
and vinegar. In my opinion they acted 
imprudently, conſidering all circumſtances, 
in not complying ſo far as would have 
given ſatisfaction, as ſeveral: colonies did: 
but my diſlike of their conduct in that in- 
ſtance, has not blinded me ſo much, that 
J cannot plainly perceive, that they have 
been puniſhed in a manner pernicious to 
American freedom, and juſtly alarming. to 
all the colonies. N 3 
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8 LETTER 1 

If the BzxiTisn PARLAMENT has 4 
legal authority to order, that we ſhall fur- 
niſh a fingle article for the troops here, and 
to compel obedience to that order; they 
have the fame right to order us to {ſupply 
thoſe troops with arms, cloaths, and every 
neceſſary. and to compel + obedience to that 
order alſo; in ſhort, to lay any : burdens 
they pleaſe upon us. What is this but far- 
ing us at a certain ſum, and leaving to us 
only the manner of raiſing it? How is this 
mode more tolerable than the SrTAMCAc ? 
Would that act have appeared more pleafing 
to AMERICANS, if being ordered thereby 
to raiſe the ſum total of the taxes, the mighty 
privilege had been left to them, of faying 
how much ſhould be paid for an inſtrument 
of writing on paper, and how much for 


another on parchment? INE 
An act of parliament commanding us to 
do a certain tlung, if it has any- validity, 
is a tax upon us for the expence that accrues 
in complying with it, and for this reaſon, I 
believe, every colony on the continent, that 
choſe to give a mark of their reſpe& for 
GREAT-BRITAIN, in complying with the 
act relating to the troops, cautiouſly avoided 
the mention of that act, leſt their conduct 
ſhould be attributed to its ſuppoſed obliga- 

tion. | 
The matter being thus ſtated, the aſſembly 
of New-York either had, or had not, a right 
to refuſe ſubmiſſion to that act. If they 
had, 


Wn: + ©. 4.990. 
had, and J imagine no Amzrican will ſay, 
they had not, then the parliament had no 
right to compel them to execute it. If they 
had not that right, they had o #ight to 
puniſh them for not executing it; and there- 
fore had no right to ſuſpend their legiſlation, 
which is a puniſhment, In fact, if the 
people of New-York cannot be legally taxed, 
but by their own repreſentatives, they can- 
not be legally deprived of the privileges of 
making laws, only for inſiſting on that ex- 
eluſive privilege of taxation. If they may 
be legally deprived, in ſuch a caſe, of the 
privilege of making laws, why may they 
not, with equal reaſon, be deprived of every 
other privilege? Or why may not every 
colony be treated in the ſame manner, 
when any of them ſhall dare to deny their 
aſſent to any impoſitions that ſhall be di- 
rected? Or what ſignifies the repeal of the 
STAMP-ACT, if theſe colonies are to loſe 
their other privileges, by not tamely ſur- 
rendering that of taxation? _ 

There is one conſideration ariſing from this 
ſuſpicion, which is not generally attended to, 
but ſhews its importance very cleatly. It was 
not neceſſary that this ſuſpenfion ſhould be 
cauſed by an act of parliament. The crown 
might have reſtrained the governor of New- 
York, even from calling the aflembly toge- 
ther, by its- prerogative in the royal govern- 
ments. This ſtep, I ſuppoſe, would have 
NY Bp. © 4633 B voy ds been 
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been taken, if the conduct of the aſſembly of 

ew-Tork, had been regarded as an act of 
Hobedience to the crown alone: but it is 
regarded as an act of „ diſobedience to 
« the authority of the BRITISH LEGISLA- 
« TURE.” This gives the ſuſpenſion a 
conſequence vaſtiy more affecting. It is a 
parliamentary. aſſertion of the ſupreme autho- 
rity of the Britiſh legiſlature over theſe colo- 
nies in the part of taxation; and is intend- 
ed to coMPEL New-Tork unto a ſubmiſſion 
to that authority. It ſeems therefore to me 
as much a violation of the liberty of the peo- 
ple of that province, and conſequently of all 
theſe colonies, as if the parliament had ſent a 
number of regiments to be quartered upon 
them, till they ſhould comply. For it is evi- 
dent, that the ſuſpenſion is meant as a com- 
pulſion; and the method-of compelling. is to- 
tally different. It is indeed.probable, that the 
fight of red coats, and the beating of drums, 
would, have been moſt alarming, becauſe 
people are generally more influenced . by their 
ces and ears than hy their reaſan: but who- 
ever, exioully, conſigers the matter, muſt 
perceive, that a dreadful ſtroke is aimed at 
the liberty of theſe colonies: for the cauſe 
of, 072 is the caule of 4%. If the parliament 
may, layfully. deprive, New-York of any of 
us, rights, it way deprive any, or all the. o- 
hex, colonies of, thei, zights; and nothing 
can potibly ſo much, encourage ſuch at- 
tempts, as a mutual, inattention to the in- 
tereſt 
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tereſt of each other. Tv divide, and thus to 
deſtroy, is the firft political maxim in attack- 
ing thoſe who are powerful by their union. 
He certainly is not a wife man, who folds his 
arms and repoſeth himſelf at home; ſeeing 
with unconcern the flames that have invaded 
his neighbour's houſe, without any endea- 
vours to extinguiſh them. When Mr. Hamp- 
den's ſhip-money cauſe, for three ſhillings 
and four-pence, was tried, all the people of 
England, with anxious expeQation, intereſt- 
ed themſelves in the important deciſioh; and 
when the ſlighteſt point touching the free- 
dom of a ſingle colony is agitated, I earneſt- 
ly wiſh, that all the reſt may with equal ar- 
dour ſupport their ſiſter. Very much may 
be ſaid on this ſubject, but I hope, more at 
preſent is unneceſſary. | | 

With concern I have obſerved, that tvb 
aſſemblies of this province have ſat and ad- 
journed, without taking any notice of this 
act. It may perhaps be aſked, what would 
have been proper for them to do? I am by 
no means fond of inflammatory meaſures. I 
deteſt them. I ſhould be ſorry that any 
thing ſhould be done which might jaſtly diſ- 
oleaſe our Sbvereign or our mother- country. 
But a firm, modeſt exertion of à free fpirit, 
ſhould never be wanting on public occaſions. 
It appears to me, that it would have been 
{uffictent for the aſſembly, to have ordered 
our agents to repreſent to the King's mini- 
ſters, their ſenſe of the ſuſpending act, and 
B 2 1 
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to pray for its repeal, Thus we ſhould have 
borne our teſtimony againſt it; and might 
therefore reaſonably expect, that on a like oc- 
caſion, we might receive the ſam: aſſiſtance 
from the other colonies. 1 


* Concorda: res parvæ creſcunt. 
Small things grow great by concord. 


3 FARMER. 


Beloved Countrymen, | 


HERE is another late act of parlia- 
ment, which ſeems to me to be as de- 
ſtructive to the liberty of theſe colonies, as 
that inſerted in my laſt letter; that is, the 
act for granting the duties on paper, glaſs, 
&c. It appears to me to be unconſtitutional. 

The parliament unqueſtionably poſſeſſes a 
legal authority to regulate the trade of Great- 
Britain, and all its colonies. Such an au- 
thority is eſſential to the relation between a 
mother country and its colonies; and neceſ- 
ſary for the common good of all. He who 
3 /Fuad theſe provinces as ſtates diſtinct 
from the Britih Empire, has very ſlender 
notions of juſtice, or of their interefls. We 
are but parts of a whole; and therefore 
there muſt exiſt a power ſomewhere, to le 
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fide, and preſerve the connection in due or- 
der. This power is lodged in the parlia- 
ment; and we are as much dependent on 
Great-Britain, as a perfectly free people can 
be on another. | 

I have looked over every flatute relating 
to theſe colonies, from their firſt ſettlement 
to this time; and I find every one of them 
founded on this principle, till the SrAMr- 
ACT adminiſtration,* All before are cal- 

| culated 


* For the ſatis faction of the reader, recitals from former 
acts of parliament relating to theſe colonies are added. By 
comparing theſe with the modern acts, he will perceive 
their great difference in expreſſion and intention. i 
The 12th Cha, II. Chap. 18, which forms the founda- 
tions of the laws relating to our trade, by enacting that 
certain productions of the celonies ſhall be carried to Eng- 
land only, and that no goods ſhall be imported from the 
8 but in ſhips belonging to England, Ireland, 

ales, Berwick, or the Plantations, &c, begins thus: 

For the increaſe of ſhipping, and encouragement of the 
navigation of this nation, wherein, under the good provi- 
dence and protection of God, the wealth, ſafety, and ſtrength 
of this kingdom is ſo much concerned,” &c. 
The th Cha, II. Chap. 7. enforcing the ſame regula- 
tion, aſſigns theſe reaſons for it. In regard his Majeſty's 
plantations, beyond the ſeas, are inhabited and peopled by 
his ſubjects of this his kingdom of England; for the main- 
taining a greater correſpondence and kindneſs between them, 
and keeping them in a firmer dependence upon it, and ren- 
dering- them yet more beneficial and advantageous unto it, 
in the further employment and increaſe of Engliſh ſhipping 
and ſeamen, vent of Engliſh woollen, and other manufac- 
tures and commodities, rendering the navigation to and 
from the ſame more ſafe and cheap, and making this king- 
dom a ſtaple, not only of the commodities of thoſe plan- 
tations, but alſo of the commodities of other countries -and 
places for the ſupplying of them; and it being the uſage 
of other nations to keep their plantations trade to them- 
TR Hts | 
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culated to preſerve or promote a mutually 
beneficial intercourſe between the ſeveral 
conſtituent parts of the empire ; and though 
2 | a NY man) 


The z th Cha. II. Chap. 7, made expreſſly * for the 
better ſecuring the plantation trade,” which impoſes 
duties on certain oommodities exported from one colo- 
ny to another, mentions this laſt for impoſing them: 
« Whereas by one act paſſed in the 12th year of your 
Majeſty's reign, intituled, an aQ for encouragement of 
ſhipping and navigation, and by ſeveral other laws, paſ- 
fed ſince that time, it is permitted to ſhip, &c. ſugars, 
tobacco, &c. of the growth, &c. of any of your Maje⸗ 
ſty's plantations in America &c. from the places of their 
growth, &c. to any other of your Majeſty's plantations 
in thoſe parts, &c. and that without paying of cuſto 
for the ſame, either at the lading or unlanding the faid 
commodities, by means whereof the trade and naviga- 
tion in thoſe commodities from one plantation to ang- 
ther is greatly encreaſed, and the inhabitants of divers 
of thoſe colonies, not contenting themſelves with being 
ſupplied with thoſe commodities for their own, uſe, 
free from all cuſtoms (while the fibjets of this your 
kingdom of England have paid great cuſtoms and impo- 
ſitions for what of them hath been ſpent here) but, 
contrary to the expreſs letter of the aforeſaid laws, have 
brought into divers parts of Europe great quantities 
thereof, and do alſo vend great quantities thereof to the 
ſhipping of other nations, who bring them into divers 
pafts of Europe, to the great hurt and dimunition of 
your Majefty's cuſtoms, and of the trade and navigation 
of this your kingdom ; for the prevention thereof,. &c. _ 
The 7th and sch Will. III. Chap. 21, intitufed, . An 
act for preventing frauds, and regulating abuſes in the 
plantation trade,“ recites that, „ notwithſtanding divers 
acts, &c. great abufzs are daily committed, to the preju- 
dice of the Engliſh navigation, and the loſs of a, great 
part of the plantation 55 to this kingdom, by the ar- 
tifice and cunning of ill diſpoſed perſons: for remedy 
whereof, &c. Ani whereas in ſome of his Majeſty's Ame- 
rican plantations, a doubt or miſconſtruction has ariſen 
upon the before mentioned acts, made in the 2gth year 
of the reign of Charles If, whereby certain duties fare 
laid upon the commodities therein enumerated (which by 

| law 


many of them impoſed duties on trade, 


thoſe duties were always impoſed witli de- 
gn to reſtrain the commerce of one part 


that 


law may be tranſported from one plantation to another, 
for the ſupplying of each others wants) as if the ſame 
were, by the payment of thoſe duties in one plantation, 
_ diſcharged from giving the ſecurities inteaded by the 
aforeſaid acts, made in the 12th, 22d and 23d years of 
the reign of King Charles II. and conſequently be at 
liberty to go to any foreign market in Europe, &c. 
The 6th Ann, Chap, 37, reciting the advancement of 
trade, &c. and encouragement of ſhips of war, &c. grants 
to the captors the property of all prizes carried into A- 
merica, ſubject to ſuch cuſtoms and duties, &c. as if the 
{ame had been firit imported into any part of Great- 
Britain, and from thence exported, &c. het 
This was a gift to. perſons acting under commiſſions 
from the crown, and therefore it was reaſonable that the 
terms preſcribed ſhould be complied with more eſpe- 
cially” as the payment of ſuch duties was intended to 
give a preference to the production of the Britiſh colo- 
nies, over thoſe of other colonies, However, being fougd 
inconvenient to the colonies, about four years afterwards, 
this act was, for that reaſon, ſo far repealed, by another 
act “all prize goods, imported into any part of Great- 
„Britain, from any of the plantations, were liable to 
* ſuch duties only in Great-Britain, as in caſe they had 
been of the growth and produce ot the plantations,” &. 
The, 6th Geo. II. Chap. 13, which. impoſes duties on 
foreign rum, ſugar and* molaſſes, imported into the. co- 
lonies, ſhews the reaſon thus.—** Whereas the welfare 
and proſperity of your Majeſty's ſugar colonies in Ame 
rica, are of the greateſt conſequence, and importance to 
the trade, navigation and ſtrength of this kingdom; and 
whereas, the planters of the ſaid ſugar colonies, haye of 
late years fallen under ſuch great diſcouragements, that they 
are unable to improve or carry on the ſugar trade, upon 
an equal footing with the foreign fugar colonies, without 
ſome. advantage and relief be given to them from Great- 
Britain; for remedy whereof, and for the good and wel- 
fare of your Majeſty's ſubjects, &. | | 
The ahth Geo, II. Chap. 26. and the iſt Geo, III. 
Chap. 9, which contains 6th- Geo, II. Chap. 13, declare 


that 
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that was injurious to another, and thus to pro- 
mote the general welfare. The raiſing a 
revenue thereby was never intended. Thus, 
the King, by his judges in his courts of 
juſtice, impoſes fines, which all together 


amount to a conſiderable ſum, and contri- 
bute to the fupport of government: but 


this is merely a conſequence arifing from 
reſtrictions, which only meant to keep peace 
and prevent confuſion ; and ſurely a man 
would argue very looſely, who ſhould con- 


clude from hence, that the King has a right 
to levy money in general upon his ſubjects : 


never did the Britiſb parliament, till the pe- 


110d. above-mentioned, think of impoſing 


duties in America; FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
RAISING A REVENUE. Mr. Grenville's 1a- 


gacity firſt introduced this language, in the 
pfeamble to the 4th of Geo. III. Ch. 15, 
which has theſe words“ And whereas it is 
Juſt and neceſſary that A REVENUE BE RAISED 


IN YouR MaJjesTY's SAID DOMINIONS IN 


AMERICA, for deſraying the expences of de- 
ſending, protecting, and ſecuring the ſame : 
We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 


ſubjects, THE COMMONS oF GREAT BRI- 


"TAIN, in parliament aflembled, being de- 
firous to make ſome proviſion in the pre- 


that the ſaid act hath, by. experience, been found uſeful 
and beneficial, * &c. Theſe. are all the moſt conſiderable 


ſtatutes relating to the commerce of the colonies ; and it 
is thought to be utterly unneceſſary to add any obſerva- 
tions to theſe extracts, to prove that they were all intended 
ſolely as regulations of trade, | 

ſent 
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{ent ſeſſion of parliament, towards raiſing 
the ſaid revenue in America, have reſolved 
to give and grant unto your Majeſty the ſe- 
veral rates and duties herein after mention- 
ed,” &c. | | 5 | 
A few months after came the Stamp-att, 
which reciting this, proceeds in the ſame 
ſtrange mode of expreſſion, thus And 
whereas it is juſt and neceflary, that pro- 
viſion be made ron RAISING A FURTHER 
REVENUE WITHIN YOUR MAIESZTv's Do- 
NIONS IN AMERICA, towards defraying the 
{aid expences, we your Majeſty's moſt du- 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, the .Commons op 
GREAT-BRITAIN, &c. GIVE and GRANT,” 
&c. as before, 
The laſt act, granting duties upon paper, 
&c. carefully purſues theſe modern prece- 
dents. The preamble is, Whereas it is 
expedient that a revenue ſhould be raiſed in 
your Majeſty's dominions in America, for 
making a more certain and adequate provi- 
ſion for the defraying the charge of the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, and the ſupport of 
civil government in ſuch provinces, where 
it ſhall be found neceſſary; and towards 
the further defray ing the expences of de- 
fending, protecting and ſecuring the ſaid do- 
minions, we your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and 
loyal ſubjects, the CoumMons of GREAT- 
ar. &c. give and grant,“ &c, as be- 
ore. | | 
Here we may obſerve an authority expreſſly 
claimed to impoſe duties on theſe colonies ; 
C not 
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not for the regulation of trade; not for 
the preſervation or promotion of a mutually 
beneficial intercourſe between the ſeveral con- 
ſtituent parts of the empire, heretofore the 
ſole objects of parliamentary inſtitutions ; but 
for the fingle' purpoſe of leuvying money upon 
* 


— 
= 


This I call an “ innovation; and a moft 
dangerous innovation. It may perhaps be 
objected, that Great-Britain has a right to 
lay what duties ſhe pleaſes upon her + ex- 
ports, and it makes no difference to us whe- 
ther they are paid here or there. 

To this I anſwer. Theſe colonies require 
many things for their uſe, which the laws 
of Great- Britain prohibit them from getting 


any where but from her. Such are paper 


lt is worthy obſervation how quickly ſubſidies, granted 

in forms uſual and accuſtomable (though heavy) are borne ; 
ſuch a power hath uſe and cuſtom. On the other fide, 
what diſcon;entment and. diſturbances ſubſidies formed on 
new moulds do raiſe (ſuch an inbred hatred novelty doth. 
hatch) is evident by examples of former times, Lord 
Coke's ad inſtitute, p. 33. 110 i 
 o+ Some people, whole minds ſeem incapable of uniting 
wo ideas, think that Great-Britain has the ſame right to 
'tmpoſe duties on the exports to theſe colonies, as on thoſe 
«to, Spain and Portugal, &c. Such perſons attend ſo much 
to the idea of exportation, that they entirely drop that of 

the connection between the mother country and her colonies. 
If Great- Britain had always claimed. and exerciſed an au- 
thority to compel Spain and Portugal to import manufac- 
tures from her only, the caſes would be parallel: but as ſhe 
never pretended v0 ſuch a right, they are at liberty to get 
them where they pleaſe; and if they chuſe to take them 
from her, rather than from other natiqns, they voluntarily 

eouſent to pay the duties impoſed on them. 
g Fhat 


* 
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That we may be legally bound to pay any 
general duties oh ek. commodities, relative 
to the regulation- of trade, is granted; but 
we being obliged by her laws to take them 
from Great-Britain, any Hpecial duties im- 
| nes on their exportation to ug only, with 
ntention to raiſe a revenue from ur only, are 
as much taxes” upon us, as _ Tripoled by 
the Stamp-att. 

What is the Gfterence in lagerte and 
Alt, whether the ſame ſum 1s raiſed upon 
us by the rates mentioned in the Stamp-act, 
on the v/e of the paper, or by theſe diities, on 
the importation of it. It is nothing but the 
edition of a former book, with a new. title 

age. 
; Suppoſe the duties were made payable in 
Great- Britain? 

It ſignifies nothing to us, Aether they 
are to be paid here or there. Had the Stamp- 
a# directed, that all the paper ſhould be 
landed in Florida, and the duties paid there, 
before it was brought to the Britiſh Colonies, 
would the act have raiſed leſs money upon 
us, or have been leſs deſtructive of our 
rights? By no means: for as we wete 
under a neceſfiby of uſing the papers we ſhould 
have been under the neceſſit paying the 
duties. Thus in the prefen An e ne- 
ceſſity will ſubject 1 this. "i continues 
in force, to the A of che duties now 


oled. | 
Hope | - 149] | fe dt Why 


4 — Py | 
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Why was the Stamp- ad then ſo pernicious 


to freedom? It did not enact, that every 


man in the colonies ſhould: buy a certain 
uantity of paper No: it only directed, 
that no inſtrument of writing ſhould be 
valid in law, if not made on ſtamp paper, &c. 

The makers of, that act knew full well, 
chat the confuſions that would ariſe up 
the diſuſe of writings would coMeer. the 


colonies to uſe the ſtamp paper, and there- 


fore to pay the taxes impoſed. For this rea- 


ſon the Stanp-act was ſaid to be a law THAT 


WOULD EXECUTE , 1TSELF.. For the very 
fame reaſon, the laſt act of parliament, if it 
is granted to have any force here, will exe- 
cute itſelf, and will be "cos with the very 
ſame conſequences to American Liberty. 
Some perſons perhaps may fay, — this 
act lays us under no neceffity to pay the duties 
impoſed, becauſe we may ourſelves manufac- 
ture the articles on which they are laid; 
whereas by the Stamp- act no inſtrument. of 
writing cauld be good, unleſs made on Bri- 


tiſh paper, and that too ſtamped, 


Such an objection amounts to na more 
than this, that the injury reſulting to theſe 


colonies, from the total diſuſe of Britiſh pa- 


per and. glaſs, will not be /o aſlicting as that | 
_Whbich. would have.. reſulted: from the total 
_ diſuſe. of writing among them; for by that 


means even the ſtamp- act might have been 


eluded, Why then was it univerſally. deteſt- 


ed b them as ſlavery itſelf ? aa 4, it pre- 


ſented 
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ſented | to theſe devoted provinces nothing 
but a choice of calamities, imbittered by in- 
dignities, each of which it was unworthy of 
freemen to bear, But is no injury a vio- 
lation of right but the great injury? If 
the eluding the payment of the duties impo- 
ſed by the Stamp - act, would have ſubjected 
us to — dreadful inconvenience than the 
eluding the payment of thoſe impoſed by the 
late ac does it therefore follow, that the 
laſt is no violation of our rights, though 
it is calculated for the {ame purpoſe that the 
other was; that is, % rai je. vun ow! 1, 
rr OUR/' CONSENT ? YO 

This would be making 218 to confiſt, not 
in exemption from injury, be? from a certain 
degree of injury. : 

But the objectors may cb ſay, chat 
we ſhall ſuſtain no injury at all by the diſuſe 
of Britiſh paper and glaſs. We might not, 
if we could make as much as we want. 
_ can any man, - acquainted with Ameri- 

„believe this poſſible? I am told there 
are but two or three glaſs-houſes on this 
continent, and but very few paper-mills; 
and ſuppoſe! more ſhould be erected, a long 
courſe of years muſt elapſe, before they can 
be brought to perfection. This continent 
is- a country of planters, farmers, and fiſh- 
ermen; not of manufacturers. The diffi- 
culty of eſtabliſhing particular manufactures 
in ſuch a country, is almoſt inſuperable ; . 
for one manufacture is connected with others 
in 
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in ſuch a manner, that it may be ſald to be 
impoſſible to eſtabliſh one or two without efta= 
bliſhing ſeveral others. The experience of 
many nations may convince us of this truth. 
Inexpreſſible therefore muſt be our di- 
ſtreſſes in evading the late acts, by the dif- 
aſe of Britiſn paper and glaſs.” Nor- will this 
be the extent of our misfortunes, if we ad- 


# 


mit the legality: of that ac. gs 

_ Great-Britain' has prohibited the manu- 

facturing iron and ſteel in © theſe « colonies, 

without any objection being made to her 

right of doing it. The like right ſhe muſt 

have to prohibit any other manufacture among 

us. Thus ſhe is poſſeſſed of an undiſputed 

precedent on that point. This authority, | 

the will fay, is founded on the original in- 

tention of ſettling theſe colonies; that is, that 

fhe ſhould manufacture for them, and that 

they ſhould ſupply her with materials. The 

equity of this policy, ſhe will alſo fay, has 

} been univerſally acknowledged by the colo- 

„ nics, who never have made the leaſt objec- 

q tion to ſtatutes for that purpoſe; and will 

further appear by the mutual benefits flowing 

from this uſage, ever ſince the ſettlement of 

theſe colonies, IS) neh ee , 

Our great advocate, Mr. Piry, in his 

ſpeeches on the debate concerning the repeal 

of the Stamp-a#, acknowledged, that Great- 

Britain could reſtrain our manufactures. © His 

words are theſe—** This kingdom, as the 

iupreme governing and legiſlative power, has 
always 


»» » 1 


? 
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aways bound the colonies by her regulations 
and - reftriftions in trade, in navigation, in 
manufaftures——ijn every thing except that 
of taking their money out of their pockets, 
WITHOUT THEIR CONSENT.” Again he 
ſays, We may bind their trade, CONFINE 
THEIR MAanuFACTUREs, and exerciſe every 
power whatever, except that of taking mo- 
ney out of their pockets, WITHOUT THEIR 
CONSENT, ft EO 

Here then, let my countrymen Rousxk 
themſelves, and behold the ruin hanging 
over their heads! If they ONCE admit, that 
Great-Britain may lay duties upon her ex- 
portations to us, ſor the purpoſe of levying 
money on us only, the then will have nothing 
to do, but to lay thofe duties on the articles 
which ſhe prohibits us to manufacture and 
the tragedy of American liberty is finiſhed. 
We have been prohibited from procuring 
manufactures, in all cafes, any where. but 
from Great-Britain, (excepting linens, which 
we are permitted to import directly from 
Ireland;) we have been prohibited, in ſome 
caſes, from manufacturing for ourſelves: we 
are therefore exactly in the ſituation of a city 
befieged, which is ſurrounded by the works 
of the beſiegers in every part but one, If 
tat is cloſed up, no ſtep can be taken, but 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. If Great-Britain 
can order us to come to her for neceſſaries 
we want, and can order us to pay, what taxes 
the pleaſes before we take them away, or 
when 
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when we have them here, we are as abje& 
flaves, as France and Poland can ſhew in 
wooden ſhoes, and with uncombed hair.“ 
Perhaps the nature of the neceſſitics of the 
dependent ſtates, cauſed by the policy of a 
governing one, for her own benefit, may 
be elucidated by a fact mentioned in hiſtory. 
When the Carthaginians were poſſeſſed of 
the iſland of Sardinia, they made a decree, 
that the Sardinians ſhould not get corn any 
other way than from the Carthaginians. 
Then, by impoſing any duties they would. 
they drained from the miſerable Sardinians 
any ſums they pleaſed; and whenever that 
oppreſſed people made the leaſt movement 
to aſſert their liberty, their tyrants ſtarved 
them to death or ſubmiſſion. This may 
be called the moſt perfect kind of political 
neceſſity. 
From what has been ſaid, I think this un- 
controvertible concluſion may be deduced, 
that when a ruling, ſtate obliges a dependent 
ſtate to take certain commodities from her 
alone, it is implied in the nature of that obli- 
gation ; and is eſſentially requiſite to give it 
the leaſt degree of juſtice ; and is inſeparably 
united with it, in order to preſerve any ſhare 
of freedom to the dependent ſtate; that thoſe 
commodities ' ſhould never be loaded with 


*The peaſants of France wear wooden ſhoes ; and the 
vaſſals of Poland are remarkable for matted hair, which never 
can be combed. 


duties 
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duties for the ſole purpoſe of levying money 
on the dependent ſtate. 

The place of paying the duties impoſed 
by the late act, appears to me therefore to 
be totally immaterial. The fingle queſtion 
is, whether the parliament can legally impoſe 
duties to be paid by the people of theſe colo- 
nis, only FOR THE SOLE PURPOSE OF RAISING 
A REVENUE, on commodities which ſhe obliges 
us to take from her alone; or, in other words, 
whether the parliament can legally take 
money out of our pockets, without our con- 
ſent ? If my can, our boaſted — 1,0 18 
but 

„% Vox et praterea nihile 


A ound, and nothing elſe. 
A FARM * R. 
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Beloved Countrymen, 


Rejoice to find, that my two former let- 

ters to you, have been generally received 
with ſo much favour by {uch of you whoſe 
ſentiments 1 have had an opportunity of 
knowing. Could you look into my heart, 
you would inftantly perceive an ardent af- 
fection for your perſons, a zealous attach- 
ment to your intereſts, a lively reſentment of 
every inſult and injury offered to your ho- 
nour or happineſs, and an inflexible reſolu- 
tion to aſſert your rights, to the utmoſt of my 
weak power, to be the only motives that 
have engaged me to addreſs you. 

I am no further concerned in any thing 
affecting America, than any one of you; and 
when liberty leaves it, I can quit it much 
more conveniently than moſt of you: but 
while Divine Providence, that gave me exiſt- 
ence in a land of freedom, permits my 
head to think, my lips to ſpeak, and my 
hand to move, I ſhall ſo highly and grate- 
fully value the bleſſing received, as to take 
care that my ſilence and inaQtivity ſhall not 
give my implied aſſent to any act degrading 
my brethren and myſelf from the birthright 
wherewith 
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wherewith heaven itſelf “ hath mage us: 
free.”'* | 

Sorry I am to learn, that there are ſome 
few perſons, ſhake their heads with folemn 
motion, and pretend to wonder what can 
be the meaning of theſe letters. Great- 
Britain, they ſay, is too powerful to con- 
tend with; ſhe is determined to oppreſs us; 
it is in vain to ſpeak of right on one ſide, 
when there is power on the other; when we 
are ſtrong enough to reſiſt, we ſhall attempt 
it; but now we are not ſtrong enough, and 
therefore we had better be quiet; it ſigni- 
fies nothing to convince us that our rights 
are invaded, when we cannot defend them ; 
and if we ſhould get into riots and tumults 
about the late act, it will only draw down 
heavier diſpleaſure upon us.“ 

What can {ſuch men deſign? What do 
their grave obſervations amount to, but this 
—“ that theſe colonies, totally regardleſs 
of their liberties, ſhould commit them, with 
humble reſignation, to chance, time, and the 
tender mercies of miniſters.“ 

Are theſe men ignorant, that uſurpations, 
which might have been ſucceſsfully oppoſed 
at firſt, acquire ftrength by continuance, and 
thus became irreſiſtible? Do they condemn 
the conduct of theſe colonies, concerning the 
Stamp- act? Or have they forgot its ſ{uc- 
ceſsful iflue ? Ought the colonies at that 
1 time, 
* Gal. V. I. ; 
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time, inſtead of acting as they did, to have 
truſted for relief to the fortuitous events of 
futurity ? If it is needleſs © to ſpeak of 
rights” now, it was as needleſs then. If the 
behaviour of the colonies was prudent and 
glorious then, and ſucceſsful too, it will be 
equally prudent and pon to act in the 
ſame manner now, if our rights are equal- 
ly invaded, and may be as ſucceſsful. There- 
fore it becomes neceſſary to enquire, whe- 
ther „our rights are invaded.” To talk 
of „ defending” them, as if they could be 
no otherwiſe “ defended” than by arms, is 
as much out of the way, as if a man hav- 
ing a choice of ſeveral roads to reach his 
journey's end, ſhould prefer the worſt, for 
no other reaſon, than becauſe it is the worſt. 

As to * riots and tumults,” the gentle- 
men who are ſo apprehenſive of them, are 
much miſtaken, if they think, that grievan- 
ces cannot be redreſſed without ſuch affiſt- 
ance, 

I will now tell the gentlemen what is 
the meaning of theſe letters.“ The mean- 
ing of them is, to convince the people of 
theſe colonies, that they are at this moment 
expoſed to the moſt imminent dangers ; and 
to perſuade them immediately, vigourouſly, 
and unanimouſly, to exert themſelves, in 
the moſt firm, but moſt peaceable manner, 
for obtaining relief. | 

The cauſe of liberty is a cauſe of too 
much dignity, to be ſullied by turbulence 


and 
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and tumult. It ought to be maintained in 
a manner ſuitable to her nature. Thoſe 
who engage in it, ſhould breathe a ſedate, 
yet fervent ſpirit, animating them to actions 
of prudence, juſtice, modeſty, bravery, hu- 
manity, and magnanimity. 

To ſuch a wonderful degree were the an- 
cjent Spartans, as brave and as free a people 
as ever exiſted, inſpired by this happy tem- 
perature of ſoul, that rejecting even in their 
battles the uſe of trumpets, and other inſtru- 
ments for exciting heat and rage, they march- 
ed up to ſcenes of havock and horror, with 
the ſound of flutes, to the tunes of which 
their ſteps kept pace “ exhibiting, as Plu- 
* tarch ſays, at once a terrible and delightful -. 
“ ſight, and proceeding with a deliberate 
“% valour, full of hope and good affurance, 
* as if ſome divinity had inſenſibly aſſiſted 
„them.“ | 

I hope, my dear countrymen, that you 
will, in every colony, be upon your guard 
againſt thoſe who may at any time endea- 
vour to ſtir you up, under pretences of pa- 
triotiſm, to any meaſures diſreſpe&ful to our 
Sovereign and our mother country. Hot, 
raſh, diſorderly proceedings, injure the re- 
putation of a people as to wiſdom, valour 
and virtue, without procuring them the leaft 
benefit. I pray God, that he may be pleaſed 
to inſpire you and your poſterity to the 
lateſt ages with that ſpirit, of which I 
have an idea, but find a difficulty to ex- 

prels : 
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preſs: to expreſs in the beſt manner I can, 
I mean a ſpirit that ſhall ſo guide you, that 
it will be impoſſible to determine, whether 
an American's character is moſt diſtinguiſh- 
able for his loyalty to his Sovereign, his 
duty to his mother country, his love of 
freedom, or his affection for his native ſoil. 

Every government, at ſome time or other, 
falls into wrong meaſures; theſe may pro- 
ceed from miſtake or paſſion. But every 
ſuch meaſure does not diftolve the obliga- 
tion between the governors and the govern- 
ed; the miſtake may be corrected ; the paſ- 
fion may pals over. 

It is the duty of the governed to endea- 
vour to rectify the miſtake, and appeale the 
paſſion. They have not at firſt any other 
right, than to repreſent their grievances, and 
to pray for redreſs, unleſs an emergence is 
ſo preſſing as not to allow time for receiv- 
ing an anſwer to their applications, which 
rarely happens. If their applications are diſ- 
regarded, then that kind of oppoſition be- 
comes juſtifiable, which can be made with- 
out breaking the laws, or diſturbing the pu- 
blic peace. This confiſts in the prevention 
of the oppreſſors reaping advantage from their 
oppreſſions, and not in their puniſhment. 
For experience may teach them what reaſon 
did not ; and harſh methods cannot be pro- 
per, till milder ones have failed. 

If at length it becomes undoubted, that 
an inveterate reſolution 1s formed, to annihi- 


late 
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late the liberties of the governed, the Engliſh 
hiſtory affords frequent examples of reſiſtance 
by force. What particular circumſtances will 
in any future caſe juſtify ſuch reſiſtance, can 
never be aſcertained till they happen. Per- 
haps it may be allowable to ſay, generally, 
that 1t never can be juſtifiable, until the peo- 
ple are FULLY CONVINCED, that any fur- 
ther ſubmiſhon will be deſtructive to their 
happineſs. 

When the appeal is made to the {word, 
highly probable it is, that the puniſhment 
will exceed the offence; and the calamities 
attending on war out-weigh thoſe preceding 
it. Theſe conſiderations of juſtice and pru- 
dence will always have great influence with 
good and wile men. | 

To theſe reflections on this ſubject, it re- 
mains to be added, and ought for ever to be 
remembered; that reſiſtance in the caſe of 
colonies againſt - their mother country, is ex- 
tremely different from the reſiſtance of a 
people againſt: their prince. A nation may 
change their king or race of kings, and re- 
taining their ancient form of government, be 
gainers by changing, Thus Great-Britain, 
under the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick, a 
bouſe that ſeems to flouriſh for the happi- 
neſs of mankind, has found a felicity, un- 
known in the reigns of the Stuarts. But if 
once we are ſeparated from our mother coun- 
try, what new form of government ſhall we 


accept, or when ſhall we find another Bri- 
tain 
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tain to ſupply our loſs? Torn from the body 
to which we are united by religion, liberty, 
laws, affections, relations, language, and com- 
merce, we muſt bleed at every vein. 

In truth, the proſperity of theſe provinces 
is founded in their dependence on Great- 
Britain; and when ſhe returns to“ her old 
* goog humour, and old good nature, as 
Lord Clarendon expreſſes it, I hope they 
will always eſteem it their duty and intereſt, 
as it moſt certainly will be, to promote her 
welfare by all the means in their power. _ 

We cannot act with too much caution 
in our diſputes. Anger produces anger; and 
differences that might be accommodated by 
kind and reſpectful behaviour, may by impru- 
dence be changed to an incurable rage, 

In quarrels betwen countries, as well as 
in thoſe between individuals, when they have 
riſen to a certain height, the firſt cauſe of 
diflention 1s no longer remembered, the minds 
of the parties being wholly engaged in recol- 
lecting and reſenting the mutual expreſſions 
of their diſlike. When feuds have reached 
that fatal point, all conſiderations of reaſon 
and equity vaniſh; and a blind fury governs, 
or rather confounds all things. A people 
no longer regards their intereſt, but the 
gratification of their wrath. The ſway of 
the Cleon's, * and Clodius's, the deſigning 


* Cleon was a popular firebrand of Athens, and Clo- 
dius of Rome; each of them plunged his country into 
the deepeſt calamities. | 

and 


n 
and deteftable flatterers of the prevaling paſſion, 
becomes confirmed. 26 eng 
Wiſe and good men in vain oppoſe the 
ſtorm, and may think themſelves fortunate, 
it, endeàvouring to preſerve their ungrateful 
Fellow citizens, they do not ruin themſelves. 
Their prudence will be called baſeneſs; their 
modetation, gullt; and if their rigtue does 
not lead them to deſtruction, as that of ma- 
ny other great and excellent perſons has pm 
they may ſurvive, to rective from their expi- 
ring country, the mourmnful glofy of her ac- 
knowledgment. that their counells, if regard- 
ed, would have ſaved her. MIO 1% 
© The eonftitutional modes of obtaining re- 
Hef ate thoſe which 1 would wiſh to ſee pur- 
ſued on the preſent occaſion ; that is, by pe- 
titioning of our aſſemblies, or, where they 
are not permitted to meet, of the people to 
the powers that can afford us relief. | 
We have an excellent Prince, in whoſe 
760d diſpofitions towards us we may con- 
de. We have a generous, ſenſible, and hu- 
mane nation, to whom we may apply, They 
may be deceived ; they may, by artful men, 
be provoked to anger againſt us; but I can- 
not yet believe they will be cruel or unjuſt ; 
or that their anger will be implacable. Let 
us behave like dutiful children, who have 
received unmerited blows from a beloved pa- 
rent. Let us complain to our parents, but 
let our —_— ſpeak at the {ame time, the 


language of affliction and veneration. 
E i, 


* 
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If however, it ſhall happen, by an unfor- 
tunate courſe of affairs, that our applications 
to his Majeſty and the parliament for the 
redreſs, prove ineffectual, let us then take 
another ſtep, by witholding from Great- 
Britain all the advantages ſhe has been uſed 
to receive from us. Then let us try, if our 
ingenuity, induſtry, and frugality, will not 
give weight to our remonſtrances. Let us 
all be united with one ſpirit in one cauſe. 
Let us invent; let us work; let us ſave; 
let us at the ſame time, keep up our claims, 
and unceaſingly repeat our complaints; but 
above all, let us implore the protection of 
that infinite good and gracious Being, by 
« whom kings reign, and princes decree 
5 Juſtice.” 4 z | 


&« Ni deſperandun * 
Nothing is to be deſpaired of. 


A FARMER. 
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Beloved Countrymen, 


A N objection, I hear, has been made 
againſt what I offered in my ſecond let- 
ter, which 1 would willingly. clear up before 
I proceed. There is,” fay theſe objec- 
tors, a material difference between the 
Stamp- act and the late act for laying a 
* duty on paper, &c. that juſtifies the con- 
* duct of thoſe who oppoſed the former, 
and yet are willing to ſubmit to the lat- 
ter. The duties impoſed by the Stamp- 
act were internal taxes, but the preſent 
are external, which therefore the parlia- 
ment may have a right to impoſe.” 
To this Janſwer, with a total denial of the 
power of parliament to lay upon theſe colo- 
nies any tax whatever. 

This point being ſo important to this and 

to all ſucceeding generations, I with to bg 
clearly underſtood. 
To the word“ Tax,” I annex that mean- 
ing which the conſtitution and hiftory of 
England require to be annexed to it ; that 
it is, an impoſition on the ſubject for the 
{ole purpoſe of levying money. 

In the early ages of our monarchy, the q 
ſervices rendered to the crown, for the ge- . 

E 2 neral 0 


* 


neral good, were perſonal ;* but in progreſs 
of time, ſuch inſtitutions being found in- 
convenient, certain gifts and grants of their 
owe property were made by the people, un- 
der the ſeveral names of aids, tallages, talks, 
taxes, ſubſidies, &c. Theſe were made, as 
may be collected even from the names for 
public ſervice, (upon need and neceſſity,＋ 
all theſe ſums were levied upon the people 
by virtue of their voluntary gift. The 


V It is very worthy of remark, how watchful our wiſe 
anceſtors were, leſt theſe ſervices ſhould be extended be- 
yond the limits of the law. No man was bound to go 
out of the realm to ſerve, and therefore even in the con- 
quering reign of Henry V. when the martial ſpirit of the 
nation was inflamed by, ſucceſs to a great degree, they ſtill 
carefully, guarded againit the eſtabliſhment of illegal ſer- 
yices. Lord Chief Juſtice Coke's words are theſe, * When 
this point concerning maintainance of wars out of Eng- 
land, came, 1n Pane, the Commons did make their con- 
tinual claim of their antient freedom and birth-right, as 
in the firſt af Henry V. and ſeventh of Henry V. &c. the 
Commons made proteſt hat they were not bound to the 
maintainance of war in Scotland, Ireland Calais, France, 
Normandy, or other foreign parts, and cauſed their pro- 
tefis to be entered into the parliament. roll, where they 
yet remain; whicli,. in effect, agreeth with that, which up- 
on the like occaſion was made in the parliament of 25 
E. 1 2d Inſt. P · 928. 7 l 12 | 
+ 4. Inſt, p. 28. 


t Rege Augliæ nibil tale, niſi conuocatis primis ordinibus et 
alſentienie populo, ſujcipiunt, Phil. Comines. | 

Theſe gifts entirely depending on the pleaſure of the 
donors, were proportioned to the abilities of the ſeveral 
ranks of people who gave, and were regulated by their 
opinion of the public neceflities. Thus Edward I. had 
in his eleventh year a thirteenth from the laity, a twentieth 
from the clergy 3 in his twenty-ſecond year, a tenth from 


the 


* 
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deſign of them was to ſupport the national 
honour and intereſt. Some of thoſe grants 
comprehended duties arifing from trade, be- 
ing impoſts on merchandizes. Theſe Chief 
Juſtice Coke claſſes under ſubſidies * and 
parliamentary aids.” They are alſo called 


* cuſtoms.” But whatever the name was, 
they were always confidered as gifts of the 
people to. the crown, to be employed for 
public ues. 

Commerce was at a low ebb, and moſt 
{ſurpriſing - inſtances may be produced, how 
little it was attended to, for a ſucceſſion of 
ages. The terms that have been mention- 


the laity, a ſixth from London, and other corporate towns, 
half ot their benefices from the clergy ; in his tweaty-third 

car, an eleventh from the barons and others, a tenth from 
the clergy, and a ſeventh from the burgeſſes, c. 

 Hume's Hiſtory of England. 

The ſame difference in the grants of the ſeveral ranks, 
is obſervable in other reigns. In the famous ſtatute ge 
zallagio non concedendo, the King enumerates the ſeveral 
claſſes without whoſe conſent he and his heirs ſhould never 
ſet or levy any tax. Nallum tallagium wel auxiliumy 
66 per nos, vel heredes naſtros, in regno noſtro ponatur /ea 
F* levetur, fine voluntate et aſſenſu arcbiepiſcoporum, epiſcepo- 
* rium, comilum, baronum, militum, burgenſium, et allorum A- 
$6 berorum de regno noftro.” 34 EK. . F 

Lord Chief Jufiice Coke in his comment on theſe words, 
ſays, „for the quieting of the Commons, and for a per- 
petual and conſtant law for ever after, both in this and 
other like caſes, this act was made.“ '** Theſe words are 
plain without {cruple ; abſolute without any ſaving.” | 

# 2) 2 Coke's Inſt. p. 522, '523, 

Little did the venerable judge imagine, that other 
like caſes“ would happen, in which the ſpirit of this 
Jaw would be deſpiſed by Engliſhmen, the poſterity of thefe 
who made it. OY TY | 


7 4+ Inſt. p. 28, 


ed, 
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ed, and among the reſt that of “ tax,” had 
obtained a national, parliamentary meaning, 
drawn from the principles of the conſtitu- 
tion, long before any Engliſhman thought 
of regulations of trade by impoſing du- 
ties.” 

Whenever we ſpeak of taxes among Eng- 
liſumen, let us therefore ſpeak of them with 
reference to the intentions with which, and 
the principles on which they have been 
eſtabliſhed. This will give certainty to our 
expreſſion, and ſafety to our conduct: but 
if when we have in view the liberty of theſe 
colonies, and the influence of “ taxes” laid 
without our conſent, we proceed in any 
other courſe, we purſue a Juno“ indeed, but 
thall only catch a cloud. 

In the national parliamentary ſenſe in- 
ſiſted on, the word * tax” + was certainly 
underſtood by the congreſs at New-York, 
whoſe refolves may be ſaid to form the 
American „ bill of rights.” J am fatisfied 
that the congreſs was of opinion, that no im- 
poſitions could be legally laid on the peo- 
ple of theſe colonies for the purpoſe of le- 
vying money, but by themſelves or their 
repreſentatives. 


* The. goddeſs of empire, in the heathen mythology. 
According to an ancient fable, Ixion purſued her, but the 
eſcaped by a cloud which ſhe threw in his way. | 

+ In this ſenſe Monteſquieu uſes the word “ tax,” in 
his thirteenth beok of Spirit of Laws, | 

The 


en 


The third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth deals 
are thus expreſſed. 

HI. That it is inſeparably eſſential to the 
fredom of a people, and the undoubted right 
of Engliſhmen, that no tax be impoſed on 
them, but by their own conſent, given perſo- 
nally or by their repreſentatives.” 

IV. That the people of the colonies are 
not, and from their local circumſtances cannot 
be repreſented in the houle of cominons, in 
Great-Britain.“ 

V. That the only reneeſutaiines of hs 
people of the colonies, are the perſons cho- 
{en therein by. themſelves ; and that no tax- 
es ever have been, or can be conſtitutionally 
impoſed on them, but by, their ane e le- 
giſlatures.“ 

VI. That all ſupplies to the crown be- 
ing free gifts of the people, it is unreaſona- 
ble and inconſiſtent with the principles and 
ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution, for the people 
of Great-Britain to grant to his Majeſty the 
property of the colonies.” | ET 

Here is no diſtinction made between in- 
ternal and external taxes. It is evident 
from the ſhort reaſoning thrown, into theſe 
reſolves, that every impolition * to grant to 
« his Majeſty the property of the colonies,” 
was thought a * tax;“ and that every 
ſuch impokition if laid any other way © but 
with their conſent given. perſonally, or by 
their repreſentatives,” was not only “ un- 


reaſon- 
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„ reaſonable, and inconſiſtent with the prin⸗ 
„ ciples and ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion,“ but deſtructive ** to the freedom 
« of a people.“ 

This language is cleat and important. A 


«44 tax” means an impoſition to raiſe money. 
Such perſons therefore as ſpeak of ititernal 


and external “ taxes,” I pray may pardon 


me, if I object to that expreſſion as applied to 
the privileges and intereſts of theſe colonies. 
There may be external and internal impofi- 
tions, founded on different principles, and hav- 
ing different tendencies ; every © tax” be- 
ing an impoſition, tho' every impoſition is 
not a © tax.” But all “ taxes” are found= 
ed on the fame principle, and have the ſame 
tendency. 

External impoſitions for the regulation 
of our trade, do not grant to his Majeſty 
the property of the colonies.“ They only 
prevent the colonies acquiring property in 
things not neceſſary, and in a manner judged 
to be injurious to the welfare of the whole 
empire. But the laſt ſtatute reſpecting us, 
« grants to his Majeſty the property of theſe 
« colonies,” by laying duties on manufac- 
tures of Great-Britain, which they muſt take, 
and which he ſettled them, in order that they 


ſhould take. 


What © tax” can be more “ internal” 
than this? here is money drawn without 
their conſent from a ſociety, who have con- 
. ſtantly 
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ſtantly enjoyed a conſtitutional mode of raiſ- 
ing all money among themſelves.“ The pay- 
ment of this tax they have no poſſible me- 
thod of avoiding, as they cannot do without 
the commodities on which it is laid, and 
they cannot manufacture theſe commodities 
themſelves; beſides, if this unhappy country 

F ſhould 


* It ſeems to be evident, that Mr. Pitt, in his defence 
of America, during the debate concerning the repeal of 
the Stamp- act, by internal taxes,” meant any duties 
„% for the furpo/e 'of raiſing @ revenue; and by ** external 
& raren meant © duties impoſed for the regulation F trade.” 
His expreſſions are theſe,—** If the gentleman does not 
underitand the difference between internal and external 
taxes, 1 cannot help it; but there is a plain diſtinction 
between taxes levied for the purpoſes of railing à reve- 
nue, and duties impoſed for the regulation of trade, for 
the accommodation of the ſubjet; altho' in the conſe- 
quences, ſome revenue might incidentally arife from 
the latter.” | | | 4 

Tbeſe words were in Mr, Pitt's reply to Mr. Grenvilles 
who ſaid he could not underſtand the difference between 
external and internal taxes. But Mr. Pitt, in his firſt ſpeech, 
had made no fuch diſtinction; and his meaning, when 
he mentions the diſtinction, appears to be—that by er- 
ternal taxes,”” he intended impoſitions, for the purpoſe of 
regulating the intercourſe of the colonies with others ; and 
by interna] taxes he intended impoſitions, for the pur- 
poſe of taking money from them. | „ eee 

In every other part of his ſpeeches on that occafion, his 
words confirm this conſtruction of his expreffions. * The 
following extracts will 'ſhew how poſitive and general were 
his aſſertions of our. right. 21 „ Ki 

* IT is MY OFINION THAT THIS KINGDOM HAS NO 
RIGHT TO LAT A TAX UPON THE COLONIES,” © TE 
AMERICANS | ARE THE SONS Nor THE BASTARDS OF 
ENGLAND. TAXATION is NO PART OF THE GOVERNs 
ING OR LEGISLATIVE POWER.” The taxes are a vo- 
luntary gift and grant of the Commons alone, In — 

| lation 
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ſhould be ſo lucky as to elude this act, by 
getting parchment enough to uſe in the 
place of paper, or reviving the ancient me- 
thod of writing on wax and bark, and by 


lation the three eſtates of the realm are alike concerned, 
but the concurrence of the peers and the crown to a tax, 
is only neceſſary to cloſe with the form of a law. The giſt 
and grant is of the Commons alone.“ „The diſtinction 
between legiſlation and taxation is eſſentially neceſſary to 
liberty.“ The commons of America repreſented in their 
ſeveral aſſemblies have ever been in poſſeſſion of the exerciſe of 
this, their conflitutional right, of giving and granting their 
oon monty. They would have been flames, if they had not 
enjoyed it.. The idea of a virtual repreſentation of 
America in this houſe, is the moſt contemptible idea 
that ever entered into the head of man. It does not de- 
ſerve a ſerious refutation.“ 

He aftrwargs ſhews the unreaſonableneſs of Great- 
Britain taxing America, thus—** When I had the ho- 
nonur of ſerving his Majeſty, I availed myſelf of the 
means of information, which 1 derived from my office : 
I ſpeak therefore from knowledge. My materials were 
good, I was at pains to collect, to digeſt, to confider - 
them: and I nwill be bold to affirm, that the profit to Great- 
Britain from the trade of the colonies, thro" all its branches, 
is two millions a year. Thijs is the fund that carried you tris 
umphanily thro" the [aff war, The eſtates that were rent- 
ed at two thouſand pounds a year, threeſcore years ago, 
are at three. thouſand pounds at preſent. Thoſe eftates 
ſold then from fifteen to eighteen years purchaſe ; the 
ſame may be now ſold for thirty. YOU OwE THIS TO 
AMERICA. THIS 1S THE PRICE THAT AMERICA 
PAYS YOU FOR' HER PROTECTION,“ — , I] dare 
not ſay how much higher theſe profits may be augment- 
ed,” — Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the 
houſe what 1s really my opinion; it is, THAT THE 
STAMP—=ACT BE REPEALED ABSOLUTELY, TOTALLY, AND 
IMMEDIATELY. That the reaſon for the repeal be aſ- 
ſigned“ becauſe it was founded on an erroneous prin- 
eiple.“ | | | 

invent- 
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inventing ſomething to ſerve inſtead of glaſs, 
her ingenuity would ſtand her in little ſtead ; 
for then the parliament would have nothing 
to do, but to prohibit manufactures, or to 
lay a tax on hats and woollen cloths, which 
they have already prohibited the colonies 
from ſupplying each other with ; or on in- 
ſtruments and tools of ſteel and iron, which 
they have prohibited the provincials from 
manufacturing at all.“ And then what little 
gold and filver they have, muſt be torn 
from their hands, or they will not be able 
in a ſhort time, to get an axe I for cutting 
their firewood, nor a plough for raifing their 
food. In what reſpect therefore, I beg 
leave to alk, is the late act preferable to the 
Stamp- act, or more conſiſtent with the li- 
berties of the colonies? © I regard them 
* both with equal apprehenſion, and think 


* © And that pig and bar iron made in his Majeſty's 
colonies. in America may be further manufactured in this 
kingdom, be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
that from and after the twenty-fourth day of June, 1750, 
no mill or ather engine for ſliting or rolling of iron, 
or any plaiting forge to work with a tilt hammer, or 
any furnace for making ſteel, ſhall be erected, or after 
ſuch erection continued, in any of his Majefty's colonies 
in America,” 3 Geo, II. chap. 29. ſet. 9. 

Though theſe particulars are mentioned as being ſo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, yet perhaps they are not more ſo than 
— in our ſevere winters, to keep out the cold, from our 


ouſes; or than paper, without which ſuch inexpreſſble 
confuſion muſt enſue. 6 


* 6 they 
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4 they Aa to be in the ſame manner 
4 oppoſed. 


« Habemus quidem ſenatus conſultum 
tanquam gladium in vagina repeſitum.” 
We have a ſtatute like a iword in the 

ſcabbard. 


. 


Baues Countrymen, 


ERHAPS the objection to the late act, 
impoſing duties upon paper, &c. might 


have been ſafely reſted on the arguments 


drawn from the univerſal conduct of parlia- 
ments and miniſters, from the tirſt exiſtence 
of theſe colonies, to the adminiſtration of Mr. 
Grenville, 

What but the indiſputable, the acknow- 


ledged excluſive right of the colonies to tax 


themſelves, could be the reaſon, that in this 
long period of more than one hundred and 
fifty years, no ſtatute was ever paſſed for the 

{ole 
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ſole purpoſe of raiſing a revenue on the co- 
lonies? And how clear, how cogent muſt 
that reaſon be, to which every parliament 
and every miniſter, for ſo long a time, ſub- 
mitted, without a fingle attempt to inno- 
yate ! 

England in part of that comes of years, 
and Great-Britam in other parts, was enga- 
ged in tierce and expenſive wars; troubled 
with {ome tumultuous and bold parliaments; 
governed by many daring and wicked mini- 
ſters; yet none of them ever ventured to 
touch the PALLADIUM oH AMERICAN 
LIBERTY, Ambition, avarice, faction, ty- 
ranny, all revered it. Whenever it was ne- 
ceſſary to raiſe money on the colonies, the 
requiſitions of the crown were made, and 
dutifully complied with. The parliament 
from time to time regulated. their trade, and 
that of the reſt of the empire, to preſerve 
their dependencies, and the connection of the 
whole in good order. 

The people of Great-Britain, in ſupport of 
their privileges, boaſt much of their antiqui- 
ty.. Vet it may well be queſtioned, if there 
is a ſingle privilege of a Britiſh ſubject ſup- 
ported by longer, more ſolemn, or more un- 
interrupted teſtimony, than the excluſive right 
of taxation in theſe colonies. The people of 
Great-Britain conſider that kingdom as the 
ſovereign of theſe colonies, and would now 
annex to that ſovereignty a , prerogative ne- 


ver 
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ver heard of before. How would they bear 
this, was the caſe their own ? What would 
they think of a new prerogative claimed by 
the crown? We may gueſs what their con- 
duct would be, from the tranſports of paſſion 
into which they fell about the late embargo, 
laid to relieve the moſt emergent neceſſities 
of ſtate, admitting of no delay; and for 
which there were numerous precedents. Let 
our liberties be treated with the ſame ten- 
derneſs, and it is all we defire. | 
Explicit as the conduct of parliaments, for 
ſo many ages, is, to prove that no money 
can be levied on theſe colonies by parlia- 
ment, for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue; 
yet it is not the only evidence in our fa- 
your. | 3 
Every one of the moſt material arguments 
againſt the legality of the Stamp-act operates 
with equal force againſt the act now object- 
ed to; but as they are well known, it ſeems 
unneceſſary to repeat them here. | 
This general one only ſhall be confidered 
at prefent. That though theſe colonies are 
dependent on Great-Britain, and though ſhe 
has a legal power to make laws for pre- 
ſerving that dependence ; yet it is not ne- 
ceſſary for this purpoſe, nor eſſential to the 
relation between a mother country and her 
colonies, as was eagerly contended by the 
| advocates for the Stamp-a&, that the ſhould 
raiſe money upon them without their con- 


ſent. 
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_ Colonies were formerly planted by war- 


like nations, to keep their enemies in awe z 


to relieve their country overburthened with. 
inhabitants ; or to diſcharge a number of 
diſcontented and troubleſome citizens. But 
in more modern ages, the ſpirit of violence 
being in ſome mcaſure, if the expreſſion may 
be allowed, ſheathed in commerce, colonies 
have been ſettled by the nations of Europe 
for the purpoſes of trade. Theſe — 
were to be attained by the colonies raiſing 
for their mother country thoſe things which 
ſhe did not produce herſelf; and by ſupply- 
ing themſelves from her with things they 
wanted. Theſe were the national objects in 
the commencement of our colonies, and have 
been uniformly ſo in their promotion. 

To anſwer theſe grand purpoſes, perfect 
liberty was known to be neceſſary; all hi- 
ftory proving that trade and freedom are 


nearly related to each other. By a due re- 


gard to this wiſe and juſt plan, the infant co- 
lonies, expoſed in the unknown climates and 
unexplored wilderneſſes of this new world, 
lived, grew and flouriſhed. 

The parent country, with undeviating pru- 
dence and virtue, attentive to the firſt prin- 
ciples of colonization, drew to herſelf the 
benefits ſhe might reaſonably expect, and 
preſerved to her children the bleſſings on 
which thoſe benefits were ſounded. She made 
laws obliging her colonies to carry to her 
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all thoſe products which ſhe wanted for her 
own uſe; and all thoſe raw materials which 
ſhe choſe herſelf to work up. Befides this 
reſtriction, ſhe forbad them to procure ma- 
nufactures from any other part of the globe; 
or even the products of European countries, 
which: alone could rival her, without being 
firſt brought to her. In ſhort, by a variety 
of laws, ſhe regulated their trade in ſuch 
a manner, as the thonghr moſt conducive to 
their matual advantage and her own wel- 
fare. A power was referved to the crown 
of repealing any laws that ſhould be enacted. 
The executive authority of government was 
all lodged in the crown and its repreſenta» 
tives; and an appeal was ſecured to the 
crown from all judgments in the admini- 
{tration of juſtice, | 

For all theſe powers eſtabliſhed by the 
mother country over the colonies ; for all 
theſe immenſe emoluments derived by her 
from them; for all their difficulties and di- 
ſtreſſes in fixing themſelves, what was the 
recompenſe made them? A communication 
of her rights in general, and particularly of 
that great one, the foundation of all the 
reſt—that their property, acquired with ſo 
much pain and hazard, thould not be diſ- 
poſed of by * any one but themfelves—— 


* The power of taxing themſelves, was the privileges 
of which the Engliſh were, with reaſon, particularly jealous. 
Hume's hiſt. of England. 


Or 


Er 
or, to uſe the beautiful and emphatic lan- 
guage of the ſacred ſcriptures, “ that they 
ſhould ſit every man Under bis vine, and 
under his fig tree, and none ſhould make 
them afraid. 11111 AA r 557 

Can any man of candour and knowledge 
deny that theſe inſtitutions form an affi- 
nity between Great-Britain and her colonies, 
that ſufficiently ſecures their dependence up- 
on her? or that for ber to. levy taxes up- 
on them, is to reverſe the nature of things? 
or that ſhe can purſue ſuch a meaſure, with- 
out reducing them to a ſtate of vaſſalage? 

If any perſon cannot concave the ſupre- 
macy of Great-Britain to exiſt, without the 
power of laying taxes to levy money upon 
us, the hiſtory of the colonies of Great- 
Britain ſince their ſettlement will prove the 
contrary. He will there find the amazing 
advantages ariſing to her from them the 
conſtant exerciſe of her ſupremacy——and 
their filial ſubmiſſion to it, without a ſingle 
rebellion, or even the thought of one, from 
the firſt emigration to this moment and 
all theſe things have happened, without an 
inſtance of Great-Britain laying taxes to levy 
money upon them. | 3 -* 

How many Britiſh authors “ have remon- 
ſtrated that the preſent wealth, power, and 

G glory 


+ Mic. iv. 4. ; : 
* It has been ſaid in the Houſe of Commons, when com- 
plaints have been made of the decay of trade to any * 
0 


glory of their country, are founded on theſe 
colonies? As conſtantly as ſtreams tend to 
the ocean, have they been pouring the fruits 


of all their labours into their mother's lap. 


Good Heaven! And ſhall a total oblivion of 
ere Eg er 


of Europe, That ſuch things were not worth regard, as 
Great- Britain was poſſeſt of colonies that could confume 
more of her manufactures than ſhe was. able to fupply them 
wich. l 88 
As the caſe now ſtands, we ſhall ſhew that the plan- 
tations are a ſpring of wealth to this nation, that they 
work for us, that their treaſure centres all here, and that 
the Taws hae tied them faſt enough to us; ſo that it 
muſt be through our own fault and miſmanagement, it 
they become independent of England.“ 
Davenant on the plantat. trade. 

4 It is better that the iſlands ſhould be ſupplied from 
the nothern colonies than from England, for this reaſon; 
the proviſions we might ſend to Barbadoes, Jamiaca, &c. 
would be unimproved product of the earth, as grain of all 
kinds, or ſuch product where there is little got by the im- 
provement, as malt, ſalt, beef, and pork; indeed the ex- 
portation of ſalt fiſh thither would be more advantageous, 
but the goods which we ſend to the northern colonies, 
are ſuch, u hoſe improvement may be juſtly ſaid, one with 
another to be near four fiſfths of the value of the whole 


commodity, as apparel, honſhold furniture, and many other 


things.“ | | Idem. 
+©. New-England is the moſt prejudicial plantation to the 
kingdom, of England; and yet, to do right to that moſt 


' induſtrious Engliſh colony, I muſt confeſs, that though 
we loſe by their unlimited trade with other foreign plan- 


tations, yet we are very great gainers by their direct 
trade to and from Old England. Our yearly exporta- 


tions of Engliſh manufactures, malt and other goods, from 


hence thither, amounting, in my opinion, to ten times 


the value of what is imported from thence ; which calcu- 
lation I do not make at random, but upon mature con- 
ſideration, and peradventure, upon as much experience in 
this very trade, as any other perſon will pretend to; and 


therefore, whenever reformation of our correſpondency in 


trade 
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former tenderneſſes and bleſſings be ſpread 
over the minds of a wiſe people, by the ſor- 
did acts of intriguing men, who covering 
their ſelfiſh projects under pretences of pub- 
lie good, firſt enrage their countrymen in- 

+ 019 Oye WWF — 15 


trade with that people ſhall be thought on, it will, in 
my poor judgment, require great tenderneſs, and very ſe- 
rious circum jon.“ vo a. | : 
4+ + +2 Sir Jofiah Child's diſcourſe on trade. 
Our plantations ſpend moſtly, our Engliſh manufac- 
- tures, and thoſe of all ſorts almoſt; imaginable, in egre- 
gious quantities, and employ near two-thirds of all our 
Eugliſn ſhipping ; ſo that we have more people in Eng- 
land by reaſon of our plantations in N 
; 7 | 16,805! 20 | em. 
Sir joſiah Child ſays, in another part of his work, 
% that not more than fifty families are maintained in 
England by the refining of ſugar.” From whence, and 
from what Davenant ſays, it is plain, that the advan- 
tages here ſaid to be derived from the plantations by 
England, muſt be meant chiefly of the continental colo- 
"MRBLL.. e ee e eee e 8 5 | 
I ſhall fom up my whole remarks. on our American 
colonies, with this obſervation, that as they are a cer-- 
tain. annual revenue of ſeveral millions ſterling to their 
mother country, they ought carefully to be protected, duly 
encouraged, and every opportunity that preſents im- 
proved for their inereaſment and advantage, as every one 
they can poſſibly reap, muſt at leaſt return to us with in- 
tereſ. Beawe's Lex mere. red. 
We may ſafely advance, that our trade and naviga- 
tion are greatly increaſed by our colonies, and that they 
really are a ſource of tieaſure and naval power to this 
kingdom, ſince they work for us, and their treaſure cen- 
tres here. Before their ſettlement, our manufactures were 
few, and thoſe but indifferent; the number of Eng- 
liſh merchants very ſmall, and the whole ſhipping of the 
nation much inferior to what now belongs to the no- 
thern colonies only. Theſe are certain facts. But ſince 
their eſtabliſhment, our condition has altered for the bet- 


ter, almoſt to a degree beyond credibility, Our ma- 
nufactures 
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to a frenzy of paſſion, and then advance their 


own influence and intereſt, by gratifying that 
paſſion, which they themſelves have barely 


excited ? 4 201. * 14 2A | 4] 

HFitherto Great- Britain has been content- 

ed with her proſperity, Moderation has been 
| the 


nufactures are prodigiouſly encreaſed, chiefly by the de- 
mand for them in the plantatiqus, where. they at leaſt 
take off one half, and ſupply us with many valuable 
-commodities for exportation, which is as great an emo- 
Jument to the mother kingdom, as to the plantations 
Yhemſelves, 2: ad- nο²οꝗ] Y n D 26495119 | 
Poſtlethwayt's univerſal dict. of trade and commerce, 

„ Moſt of the nations of Europe have interfered with 
us more or leſs, in divers of our ſtaple manufactures, 
within half a century, not only in our woollen, but in 
our lead and tin manufactures, as well- as PW, —— 
z , | F * 4 m. 

„% The. inhabitants of our colonies, by carrying on 2 
trade with their foreign neighbours, do not only occa- 
ſion a greater quantity of the goods and merchandizes 
of Europe being ſent from hence to them, and à greater 
quantity of the product of America to be ſent from them 
thither, which would otherways be carried from and 
brought to Europe by foreigners, but an increaſe of the 
ſeamen and navigation in thoſe parts, which is of great 
- ſtrength and ſecurity, as well as of great advantage to 
our plantations in general. And though ſome of our 
colonies are not only for preventing the importations 
of all goods of the ſame ſpecies they produce, but ſuf- 
fer particular planters to keep great runs of land in their 
poſſeſſion uncultivated with defign to prevent new ſet- 
tlements, whereby they imagine the prices of their com- 
modities ma be affected; yet if it be confider'd, that 
the markets of Great-Britain depend on the markets of 
all Europe in general, and that the European markets 
in general depend on the proportion between the an- 
nual conſumption and the whole quantity of each ſpe- 
cies annually produced by all nations; it muſt follow 
that Whether we or foreigners are the producers, car- 
Bs | 8 riers, 
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the rule of her conduct. But now, a gene- 
rous and humane people, that ſo oſten has 
protected the liberty of ſtrangers, is inflamed 
into an attempt to tear a privilege, from her 
own children, which if executed, muſt in 


what ? 


riers, importers, and exporters of American produce, 
yet their reſpective prices in each colony (the ditfe- 
rence of freight, cuſtoms and importations conſidered) 
will always bear proportion to the genetal conſump- 
tion of - the, whole quantity ef ea-h. fort, produced in 
all colonies, and in all parts, allowing only for the 
uſual contirfgencies, that trade and commerce, agricul- 
ture and manufactures are liable to in all ens ll 
1 | 1 0 r 7 "150103 1 Fr. s dem. 

„ It is certain, that from the very time Sir Walter 
Raleigh the father of our Aan colonies, and his aſſo- 
ciates, firſt projected theſe eſtabliſhments, there have been 
perſons Who have found an intereſt, in miſrepreſenting, 
or leſſening the value of them. The attempts ehe 
led ehimerical and dangerous... Aſterwards, many malig- 
nant ſuggeſtions were made, about, ſacrificing A many 
Engliſhmen to the obſtinate deſire of ſettling colonies in 
countries which then, produced very little advantage. 
But as theſe diſficulties were gradually ſurmounted, thoſe 
complaints vaniſned. , No. ſooner were theſe lamentations 
over, but others aroſe; in their ſtead; when it could be no 
longer ſaid, that the colonies were uſeleſs, it was alledged 
that they were not uſeful enough to their mother country: 
that while we were loaded with taxes, they were abſo- 


ö m_- free; that the planters lived like princes, when the 


inhabitants of England laboured hard for a tolerable ſub- 
 ſiſtenee.?? 5 | 1. dem. 


- + Before the ſettlement, of theſe colonies.” ſays Poſtle- 
thwayt, „our manufactures were ſew, and thoſe but indif- 
ferent. In thoſe days we had not; only qur naval ſtores, 
but our ſhips from our neighbours. Germany furniſhed us 
- with all things made of metal, even to nails. Wine, paper, 
- linens, and a thouſand other things came from France. 
Portugal ſupplied us with ſugar; all the products of America 


were 
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what? For a pernicious power, not neceſ- 


fary to ber, as her own experience may 


convince her; but horribly dreadful and de- 
Eeftablle to em. 1557 035, nl e 


It ſeems extremely probable, that when 


cool, diſpaſſionate poſterity ſhall conſider the 


affectionate 


vere poured into us from Spain; and the Venetians and 


Genoeſe retailed to us the commodities of the Eaft-Indies, 


at their on price.“ ke 


„If it be aſked, whether foreigners for what goods they 


take of us, do not pay on that confumption a great portion of 


our taxes? It is admited they do.“ 
Poſtlethwait's Great-Britain's true ſyſtem, 
„ Tf we are afraid that one-day or other the colonies 
wilt revolt, and fet up for themſelyes, as ſome ſeem to 
apprehend, let us not drive them to a "neceflity to feel 


themſelves independent of us; a5” they will do, the mo- 
ment they perceive that they can be ſupplied with all 
"things from within themſelves, and do not need our 
afliſtance. If we would keep them ſtill dependent upon 
their mother country, and in ſome reſpects ſubſervient 


to their views and welfare, let us make it their intereſt 
* PTPaucker on trade, 
„ Our colontes, while they have Engliſh blood in their 


veins, and have relations in England, and while they can 


et by trading with us, the ſtronger and greater they grow, 


the more this crown and kingdom will get by them; and 


nothing but ſuch an arbitrary power as ſhall make them 


deſperate can bring them to rebel. 


Davenant on the plantation trade. 
The northern © colonies are not upon the {ame foot- 
ing as thoſe of the ſouth; and having a worſe foil to im- 
rove, they muſt find the recompence ſome other way, 
which enly can be in property and dominion'; upon 
which ſcore, any innovations in the form” of govern- 


ment there, ſhould be cautiouſly examined, for fear of 


entering upon meaſures, by which the induſtry of the in- 
habitants may be quite diſeouraged, *Tis always unfor- 
tunate for a people, either by conſent or upon eompul- 


ſion, to depart. from their primitive inſtitutions and 


thoſe 
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afſectionate intercourſe, the reciprocal bene- 
fits, and the unſuſpecting confidence, that 
have ſubſiſted between theſe colonies and 
their parent county, for ſuch a length of 
time, they will execrate with the bittereſt 
curſes the infamous memory of thoſe men, 


whoſe 


thoſe fundamentals, by which they were firſt united to- 
gether,” Idem. 6 

« All wiſe fates will well conſider how to preſerve the 
adyantages arifing from colonies, . and avoid the evils. 
And I conceive that there can be but two ways in nature 
to hinder them from throwing off their dependence ; one 
to keep it out of their power, and the other out of their 
will. The firſt muſt be by force; and the latter by uſing 
them well, and keeping them employed in ſuch produc- 
tions, and making ſuch manufaQures, as will tupport 
themſelves and families comfortably, and procure them 
wealth too, and at leaſt not prejudice their mother coun» 
try. f b | 0 4. 8 Y 

1 can never be uſed effeftually to anſwer the end, 
without deſtroying the. colonies themſelves, _ Liberty and 
encouragement are neceflary to carry people thither, and 
to keep them together when they are there; and violence 
will hinder both. Any; body of troops conliderable 
enough to awe them, and keep them in ſuhjection un- 
der the direction too of a ; needy governor, often ſent 
thither to make his fortune, and at ſuch a diftance from 
any application for redreſs, wall ſoon put an end to all 
planting, and leave the country to the ſoldiers alone, 
and if. it did not, would eat up all the profit of the co- 
lony, For this reaſon arbitrary. countries haye not been 
equally ſucceſsful in planting colonies with free ones; 
and what they have done in that kind, has either been 
by force at a vaſt expence, or by departing from the 
nature of their government, and giving ſuch privileges 
to planters as were denied to their other ſubje*ts, And 
I dare fav, that a few prudent laws, and a little pru- 
dent conduct, would ſoon give us far the greateſt ſhare 
of the riches of all America, perhaps drive many of 
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whoſe peſtilential ambition, unneceſſarily, 
wantonly, firſt opened the ſources of civil 
diſcord between them; firſt turned their love 
into jealouſy; and ſirſt taught theſe pro- 
vinces, filled with grief and anxiety, to en- 
quire, | þ 
« Mens ubi materna eft 2” 
Where is maternal affection? 


1 


A FARMER. 


other nations out of it, or into our colonies for ſhel- 
er.. | 18 e 

There are ſo many exigences in all. ſtates, ſo many 
Foreign wars and domeſtic difturbances, that theſe colo- 
nies can never want opportunities, if they watch. for them, 
to do what they ſhall find their [intereſt to do; and 
therefore we ought. to take all the precautions in our 
power, that it ſhall never be their intereſt to act againſt 
that of their native country; an evil which can no 
otherways be averted, than by keeping them fully em- 
ployed in ſuch trades as will increaſe their own, as well 
as our wealth; for it much to be feared, if we do not 
find employment ſor them, they may find it for us. The 
intereſt of the mother country is always to keep them de- 
pendent, and ſo em loyed ; and it requires all her ad- 


dreſs to do it; and it is certainly more eafily and ef- 


fectually done by gentle and inſenſible methods, than by 
power alone. 0 | Cato's letters, 
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Bee Countrymen, 
J. may perhaps be objected againſt the ar- 
guments that have been offered to the 
public concerning the legal power of the 
parliament, that it has always exerciſed the 
power of impoſing duties fof the purpoſes 
of raiſing a revenue on the rodudtions of 
theſe colonies carried to Great-Britain, which 
may be called a tax on them. To this I 
anſwer; that is no more à violation of the 
tights of the colonies, than their being or- 
dered to catry certain of their productions to 
Great-Britain, which is no violation at all; 
it being implied in the relation between them, 
that the colenics ſhoutd not carry ſuch com- 
modities to other nations, as ſhould enable 
them to interfete with the mother country. 
The duties impoſed on theſe commodities 
when brought to her, are only a conſequence 
_ of het 3 right ; and if the point is 
thoroughly examined, will be found to be 
laid on the 1 of the mother country, 
and not at all dangerous to the liberties of 
the colonies. Whatever theſe duties are, 
they. muſt e ene faiſe the price of 
the , and conſequently the duties muſt be 
paid by the conſumers. In this light they were 
conſidered by the parliament in the 25 Char. 
II. Chap. 7, ſec, 2. which fays, that the pro- 
45 H ductions 
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ductions of the plantations were carried from 
one to uuother tree fromndall cuſtoms, **while 
* the ſubjects of this your kingdom of Eng- 
* land have paid great cuſtoms and impo- 
« ſitions for what of them had been ſpent 
« here, &c.“ Such duties therefore can ne- 
ver be injurious to the liberties of the colo- 
1 {IS VR ol . 

It may, perhaps, be further objected, 
<« that it being granted that the ſtatutes oy 7 
» of 5 een fr 


A 


2 © Tf any one ſhould obſerve, that no opppoſition has 
© been made to the legality of the 4th Geo. III. ch, 13. 
Which is the firſt. act of parliament that ever im poſed 
* duties on the importations 'in America, for the expreſs 
* purpoſe: of raiſing a revenue there, I anſwer, firſt,” that 
though that act expreſsly mentions the raifing-a revenue 
in America, yet it ſeems that it had as much in view, 
the improving and ſecuring the trade between the fame 
© and Great Britain,” which words are part of its title, 
© and the preamble ſays, ** Whereas it is expedient that 
* new proviſions and regulations ſhould - be eſtabliſhed for 
cc M the revenue of this kingdom, and for extend- 
ing and ſecuring the navigation and commerce between 
Great Britain and your Majeſty's dominions in America, 
«© which, by the peace, have been ſo happily extended and 


46 enlarged, &c.“ c Secondly, all the duties mentioned in 


© that act, are impoſed ſolely on the productions and many. 
factutes of foreign countries, and not a ſingle duty laid 
on any production or manufacture of our mother country. 
« Thirdly, the authority of the provincial aſſemblies is not 
«« therein ſo plainly attacked, as by the laſt act, Which 
« makes proviſion for defray ing the charges of the admini- 
« tion of juſtice, and the ſupport of civil government. 
« 4thly, That it being doubtful whether the intention of 
the 4th Geo. III. ch. 15, was not as much to regulate 
trade as to raiſe a revenue, the minds of the people here 
were wholly engroſſed by the terror of the Stamp-a&, 
then impending over them, about the intention of which - 
they could be 1n no doubt,” 


"a @._ > a 
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« for regulating, trade are binding upon us, 
« it will be ditſicult for any perſons. but the 
« makers of the laws to determine, which 
« of them are made for the regulating of 
& trade, and which for raiſing a reyenue; 
*« and that from hence may ariſe confuſion.” 
Io this I anſwer, that the objection is of 
no force in the preſent caſe, or ſuch as re- 
ſemble it, becauſe. the act now in queſtion. 
is formed expreſsly for the ſole .purpoſe of 
raflog a revenls..{. *. 
However, ſuppoſing the deſign of the par- 
liament had Fe 4 3 the objec- 
tion ſeems to me of no weight, with regard 
to the, influence, which thoſe who,may make 
it, might expect it ought to have on the 


It is true, that impoſitions for raiſing , a 
revenue, may he hereafter called regulations 
of trade, but names will not change the na- 
Die er ee e ene 
elieve, what is an undoubted truth, confirm- 
ed by the unhappy experience of many ſtates 
heretofore free, that unleſs the moſt watch- 
bro ee e 
© Theſe reaſons fo far diſtinguiſhed 4th Geo. III. ch. 15, 
© from the laſt act, that it is not to be wondered at, that 
* the: firſt ſhould have been ſubmitted; to, though the laſt 
© ſhould excite the moſt uniyerſal and ſpirited, oppoſition. 
For this will be found on the ſtricteſt examination to be, 
© in the principle on which it is founded, and in the con- 
*. ſequences that mult attend it, if poſſible, more deſtructive 
© than the Stamp- act. It is, to ſpeak plainly, a prodigy in 
* our laws, not having one Britiſh feature,” 
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ful attention be exerted, a new fervityde 
may be flip d upon us under the fanction 
of ufual and reſpectable terms. 

Thus the Cifirs ruined Roman liberty 
under the titles of tribunical and Low, 
authorities, oll and venerable dignities, 
known in the moft flouriſhing times of free- 
dom. In imitation of the fame Pope James 
EI. when he meant to eftaþliſh po , talk- 
ed of libexty of conſcience, the 1 Ns | facred 
of all liberties ; and had thereby almoſt de- 
ceived the diffenters into 3cftraction. 

All artful rulers, who ſtrive to extend their 
own power beyond its juſt limits, endeavour 
: e to their attempts, as much ſemhlance 

epality as poſſible. Thoſe who facceed 
cy way venture to go a little farther ; for 
each new encroachment will be ſtreng thened 
by a farmer, That which is now 8 rt- 

« eq by examples, rowing old, wil be- 
came an example it itch,” and ties ſupport 
freth ufu move: | 
| * tree: p ople, eros can never be 

quick pl 0 ſerving g, nor too firm in op- 
hag the beginnings of alterations, either 
in form or reality, reſpectin inſtitutions 
formed for their ſecurity. The firſt leads 
to the laſt; on the other hand nothing is 
more certain, than that forms of liberty may 
be retained, when tho ſubſtance 1 is gone, In 
| government 


> Tacitus, 
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rnment as well as in religion, “the let- 

« ter killeth, but the ſpirit giveth life. 
J will beg leave to enforce this remark by 

a few inſtances. The crown, by the conſti- 
tution, has the prerogative of creating peers; 
the exiſtence of that order in due number 
and dignity, is effential to the conſtitution z 
and if the crown did not exerciſe that pre- 
rogative, the peerage muſt have long fince 
decreaſed ſo much, as to have loſt its proper 
influence. Suppoſe a prince for fome unjuſt 
purpoſes, ſhould from time to time advance 
many needy profligate wretches, to that 
rank, that all the independance of the houſe 
of Lords ſhould be deſtroyed, there would 
then be a manifeſt violation of the conſtitu- 
tion, under the appearance of uling legal pre- 
rogative. | | £989 * | 
The houſe of Commons claim the privi- 
tege of forming all money-bills, and will 
not ſuffer either of the other branches of the 
_ tegiflature to add to or alter them; contend- 
ing that their power, ſimply extends to an 


acceptance or rejection of them. This privi- 


lege appears to be juſt; but under pretence 
of this juſt privilege, the houſe of Commons 
has claimed a licence of tacking to money 
bills, clauſes relating many things of a total- 
ly different kind, and have thus forced them, 
in a manner, on the crown and lords. This 
ſeems to be an abuſe of that privilege, and 
it may be vaſtly more abuſed. Suppoſe a 
future houſe ; influenced by ſome diſplaced 

diſcontented 


(©) 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
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diſcontented demagogues, in a time of dan- 
ger, ſhould tack to a money bill ſomething 
ſo injurious to the king and peers, that 2 ih 
would not aſſent to it and yet the Commons 
ſhould obſtinately infiſt on ĩt; the whole king 
dom would be expoſed to ruin, under the ap= 
pearance of maintaining a valuable privilege, _ 

In theſe caſes it might be difficult for a 
whale: to determine, Whether the King in- 
tended to exerciſe his prerogative in a con- 
ſtitutional manner or not; or whether the 
Commons inſiſted on the demand factitiouſſy, 
or for the public good: but ſurely the con- 
duct of the crown, or of the houſe, would 
in;time-ſufficiently explain itſelf. 

 Ought not the people therefore to watch 
to obſerve. facts? to ſearch into cauſes ? to 
inveſtigate deſigns? and have they not a 
right of judging from the evidence before 
them, on no lighter points than their liber- 
ty and happineſs? It would be leſs than trif- 
ling, wherever a Britiſh government is eſta- 
bliſhed, to make uſe of any other arguments 
to prove ſuch a right. It is ſufficient to re- 
mind the reader of the day on which Xing 
William landed at Torbay, * 

I will now apply what has been fad to 
the preſent queſtion. The nature of any im- 
poſitions laid by parliament on. the colonies, 
muſt determine the deſign in laying them. 
It may not be ealy in every inſtance. to diſ- 
cover that deſign. Whenever it is doubtful, 
I think ſubmiſhon - cannot be dangerous; ; 
nay, 


(4) Nov. 5, 1768. 
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nay, it muſt be right; for, in my opinion, 
there is no privilege the colonies claim,which 
they ought, in duty and prudence, more 
earneſtly to maintain and defend, than the 
authority of the Britiſh. parliament to regu- 
late the trade of all her dominions. Without 
this authority, the benefits ſhe enjoys from 
our commerce, muſt be loſt to her: The 
bleſſings we enjoy from our dependance upon 
her, muſt be loſt to us; her ſtrength muſt 
decay, her glory vaniſh; and ſhe cannot ſuf- 
fer, without our partaking in her misfortune. 
—— Let us therefore cheriſh her intereſt 
« as our own, and give her every thing that 
8 becomes F REEMEN ito —_ 'Or 58 
te, 

The nature of any Inpooditinns ſhe” may 
lay upon us, may in general be known, con- 
ſidering how far they relate to the preſerving, 
in due order, the connexion between the ſe- 
veral parts of the. Britiſb empire. One thing 
we may be aſſured of, which is this; when- 
ever a ſtatute impoſes duties on commodities; 
to be paid only upon their exportation from 
Great-Britain to theſe colonies, it is not a 
regulation of trade, but a deſign to raiſe a 
revenue upon us. Other inſtances may hap- 
pen, which it may not be neceſſaty to dwell 
on. I hope'theſe colonies will never, to their 
lateſt exiſtence; want underſtanding ſufficient 
to diſcover the intentions of thoſe who rule 
over them, nor the reſolution neceſſary for 
aſſerting their intereſts. They will always 


have 
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have the ſame right that all free ſtates have, 

6f j pdgin when their privileges are invaded, 

— 0 3 all prudent meaſures for preſer- 

ving them. | 

1% Duocirca vivite fortes' | 

« Fortiaque adver/is opponite pettora rebus,” 
Wherefore keep up your ſpitits, and gal- 

lantly oppoſe this adverſe courſe of affairs. 

mn A FARMER. 
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Beloved Countrymen, 

ys: IS letter is intended more particular- 

ly for ſuch of you, whoſe etnployment 
in life may have prevented your attending to 
the conſideration | of ſome points that are of 
great and public importance. For many 
uch perſons there mult be even in theſe co- 
lonies, where the inhabitants in general are 
more intelligent than any other people, as 
has been remarked by ſtrangers, and it ſeems 
with reaſon. 

Some of you perhaps, filled as I know your 
breaſts are with loyalty to our moſt excellent 
prince, and with love to our dear mother 
country, may feel yourſelves inclihed by the 
affections of your hearts, to approve every 
action of thoſe whom you ſo much venerate 
and eſteem. 


A . thus flowing from goodneſs 
ſpoſition is amiable indeed. I with $ 
cou 


of di 
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could be indulged without danger. Did I 
think this poſhble, the error ſhould have 
been adopted, not oppoſed by me. But in 
truth, all men are ſubject to the paſſions and 
frailties of nature; and therefore whatever re- 
gard we entertain for the perſons of thoſe 
who govern us, we ſhould always remem- 
ber that their conduct as rulers may be in- 
fluenced by human infirmities. 
When any laws injurious to theſe colonies 
are paſſed, we cannot, with the leaſt pro- 
priety, ſuppoſe that any injury was intended 
us by his Majeſty or the Lords: For the aſ- 
ſent of the crown and peers to law ſeems, as 
far as I am able to judge, to have been veſted 
in them, more for their own ſecurity than for 
any other purpoſe: - On the other hand, it 1s 
the particular buſineſs of the people to en- 
quire and diſcover what regulations are uſe- 
ful for themſelves, and to digeſt and preſent 
them in the form of bills to the othet orders, 
to have them enacted into laws Where 
theſe laws are to bind themſelves, it may 
be expected that the houſe of Commons will 
very carefully conſider them: But when they 
are making laws, that are not deſigned to 
bind themſelves, we cannot imagine that 
their deliberations will be as cautious and 
{crupulous as in their own caſe.“ 
| | I Jam 


Many remarkable inſtances might be ptedueed of the 
extraordinary inattention with which bills of great import- 
ance, concerning theſe colonies, have paſſed in en ; 

| whic 
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Jam told that there is a wonderful ad- 


dreſs frequently uſed in carrying points in 
the 


which is owing, as it is ſuppoſed, to the bills being brought 
in by the perſons who have points to carry,. ſo artfully framed 
that ĩt is not eaſy for the members in general, in the haſte of 
buſineſs, to diſcover their tendency, 

The following inſtances ſhew the truth of this remark, 
When Mr. Grenville, in the violence of reformation and. 
innovation, formed the 4th Geo. III. chap. 15th, for regu»: 
lating the American trade, the word“ Ireland”? was dropt 
in the clauſe relating to our iron and lumber, ſo that we 
could not ſend theſe articles to no other part of Europe, but 
to Great- Britain. This was ſo unreaſonable a reſtriction, 
and ſo contrary to the ſentiments of the legiſlature, for many 
years before, that it is ſurpriſing it ſhould not have been taken 
notice of in the houſe. However the bill paſſed into a law. 
But when the matter was explained, this reſtriction was taken 
off in a ſubſequent act. 

I cannot poſitively fay, how long after the — off this 
reſtriction, as I have not the acts; but I think in leſs than 

eighteen months, another a& of 1 paſſed, in 
Which the word Ireland,” was left out as it had been 

before. The matter being a ſecond time explained, was a' 
ſecond time regulated. SO bo to 

Now if it be conſidered, that the omiſſion mentioned 
ſtruck off, with one word, ſo very great a part of our trade, 
it muſt appear remarkable: and equally ſo is the method 
by which rice became an enumerated commodity, and there- 
fore could be carried to Great-Britain only. 

The enumeration was obtained, (ſays Mr, Gee“) by 
one Cole, a Captain of a ſhip, employed by a company. 
then trading to Carolina ; for ſeveral ſhips going from Eng- 
land thither and purchaſing rice for Portugal, prevented th 
aforeſaid. Captain of a loading, -Upon his coming home, 
he poſſeſſed one Mr. Lowndes, a member of parliament, 
(who was very frequently employed to prepare bills) with an 
opinion, that carrying rice directly to Portugal was a preju- 
dice to the trade of England, and privately got a claule into 
an act to make it an enumerated commodity ; by which 
means he ſecured a freight to himlelf, But the conſequence 

oved a vaſt loſs to the nation.“ 

I find that this clauſe ** privately got into an act, for the 
benefit of Capt. Cole, to the vaſt loſs of the nation,“ is toiſted ; 

| into 
1 Gee, on trade, p. 32. 
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the houſe of commons, by perſons experien- 
ced in theſe affairs - that opportunities are 
watched — and ſometimes votes are paſt, that 
if all the members had been preſent, would 
have been rejected by a great majority. Cer- 
tain it is, that when a powerful and artful 
man has determined on any meaſure againſt 
theſe colonies, he has always ſucceeded 
in his attempt. Perhaps therefore it will 
be proper for us, whenever any oppreſſive act 
affecting us is paſt, to attribute it to the 
inattention of the members of the houſe 
of commons, and to che malevolence or am- 
bition of ſome factious great man, rather than 
to any other cauſe. 

Now I do verily believe, that the late act 
of parliament impoſing duties on paper, &c. 
was formed by MF. Grenville and his party, 
becauſe it is evidently a part of that plan, 
by which he endeavoured to render himſelf 
popular at home; and I do alſo believe that 
not one half of the members of the houſe 
of commons, even of thoſe who heard it 
read, did perceive how deſtructive it was to 
American freedom. 

For this reaſon, as it is uſual in Great- 


Britain, to conſider the King's ſpeech, as 
.I 2 the 


into the 3d Anne, chap. 5. intituled, “ An act for granting 
to her Majeſty a further ſubſidy on wines and merchandizes 
„ imported,“ with which it has no more connexion, than 
with 34th Edw. I. 34th and 35th of Heary VIII. or the 25th 
of Car. II. which provides that no perſon ſhall be taxed but 


by himſelf or his repreſentative, 
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the ſpeech of the miniſtry, it may be right 
here to conſider this act as the act of a party. 
Perhaps I ſhould ſpeak more properly if I 
was to uſe another term.— * 

There are two ways of laying taxes One 
is by impoſing a certain ſum on particular 
kinds of property, to be paid by the uſer 
or conſumer, or by taxing the perſon at a 
certain ſum ; the other is, by impoſing a 
certain ſum on particular kinds of property 
to be paid by the ſeller. x 
When a man pays the firſt ſort of tax, he 
knows with certainty that he pays ſo much 
money for a tax. The conſideration for 
which he pays it is remote, and it may be 
does not occur to him. He is ſenſible too 
that he is commanded and obliged to pay it 
as a tax; and therefore people are apt to be diſ- 
pleaſed with this ſort of tax. 

The other fort of tax is ſubmitted to in a 
very different manner. The purchaſer of 
any article very ſeldom reflects that the ſeller 
raiſes his price ſo as to indemnify him for the 
tax he has paid. He knows the prices of 
things are continually fluctuating, and if he 
thinks about the tax, he thinks at the ſame 
time in all probability, that he might have 
paid as much, if the article he buys had not 
been taxed. He gets ſomething viſible and 
agreeable for his money, and tax and price 
are ſo confounded together, that he cannot 
ſeperate, or does not chuſe to take the trou- 
ble of ſeperating them. | 4 

| Thi: 
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This mode of taxation therefore is the 
mode ſuited to arbitrary and oppreſſive govern; 
ments. The love of liberty 1s ſo natural to 
the human heart, that unfeeling tyrants think 
| themſelves obliged to accommodate their 
ſchemes as — as they can to the appear- 
ance of juſtice and reaſon, and to deceive 
thoſe whom they reſolve to deſtroy or op- 
preſs, by preſenting to them a miſerable 
picture of freedom, when the ineſtimable 
original is loſt. 

This policy did not eſcape the cruel and 
rapacious Nero. That monſter, apprehen- 
five that his crimes might endanger his au- 
thority and life, thought proper to do ſome 
popular acts to ſecure the obedience of his 
ſubjects. Among other things, ſays © Ta- 
citus, he remitted the twenty-fifth part 
of the price on the ſale of ſlaves, but ra- 
ther in ſhew than reality; for the ſeller 
being ordered to pay it, it became a part 
of the price to the buyer. 

This is 1 reflection bf the judicious hiſ- 
torian ; but the deluded people gave their 
infamous emperor full credit for his falſe 
generoſity. Other nations have been treated, 
in the ſame manner the Romans were. The 
honeſt induſtrious Germans who are ſettled 
in different parts of this continent can in- 
form us, that it was this ſort of tax that 
drove them from their native land to our 

woods, 
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woods, at that time the ſeats of perfect and 
undiſturbed freedom. 

Their princes inflamed by the luſt of 
power and the luſt of avarice, two furies, 

that the more hungry they grow, tranſgre(- 
ſed the bounds they ought in regard to them- 
ſelves to have obſerved. To keep up the 
deception in the minds of ſubjects ** there 
muſt be,” ſays a very learned author *, 
«© ſome proportion between the impoſt and 
the value of the commodity ; wherefore 
there ought not to be an exceſſive duty upon 
merchandizes of little value. There are 
countries in which the duty exceeds ſeven- 
teen or eighteen times the value of the com- 
modity. In this caſe the prince removes the 
illuſion. His ſubjects plainly ſee they are 
dealt with in an unreaſonable manner, which 
renders them moſt exquiſitely ſenſible of 
their {laviſh ſituation.” SOT | 

From hence it appears that ſubjects may 
be ground down into miſery by this ſort of 
taxation as well as the other. They may be 
as much impoveriſhed if their money is 
taken from them in this way, as in the other; 
and that it will be taken, may be more evi- 
dent, by attending to a few more conſidera- 
tions. 

The merchant, or importer who pays the 
duty at firſt, will not conſent to be ſo much 
money out of pocket. He, therefore, pro- 

| portionably 


* Monteſquieu's ſpirit of laws, b. 13. Chap. 8. 
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portionably raiſes the price of his goods. It 
may then be ſaid to be a conteſt between 
him and the perſon offering to buy, who 
ſhall loſe the duty. This muſt be decided 
by the nature of the commodities and the 
purchaſers demand for them. If they are 
mere luxuries, he is at liberty to do as he 
pleaſes, and if he buys, he does it volunta- 
rily : but if they are abſolute neceſſaries, or 
conveniencies which uſe and cuſtom have 
made requiſite for the comfort of life, and. 
which he is not permitted, by the power. , 
impoſing the duty, to get elſewhere, there 
the ſeller has a plain advantage, and the- 
buyer muſt pay the duty. In fact, the ſeller 
is nothing leſs than the collector of the tax 
for the power that impoſed it. If theſe 
duties then are extended to neceſſaries and 
conveniencies of life in general, and enor- 
mouſly increaſed, the people muſt at length 
become indeed . moſt exquiſitely ſenſible of 
their ſlaviſh fituation.” 

Their happineſs, therefore, intirely de- 
pends on the moderation of thoſe who have 
authbrity to impoſe the duties. 157 

I ſhall now apply theſe obſervations to the 
late act of parliament. Certain duties are 
thereby impoſed on paper and glaſs, &c. im- 
ported into theſe colonies. By the laws of 
Great Britain we are prohibited to get theſe 
articles from any other part of the world. 
We cannot at preſent, nor for many years to 


come, though we ſhould apply ourſelves to 
| theſe 
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theſe manufactures with the utmoſt induſtry, 
make enough ourſelves for our own ule. 
That paper and glaſs are not only convenient, 
but abſolutely neceſſary for us, I imagine 
very few will contend. Some, perhaps, who 
think mankind grew wicked and luxurious as 
ſoon as they found out another. way of com- 
municating their fentiments than by ſpeech, 
and another way of dwelling than in caves, 
may advance ſo whimſical an opinion. But 
I preſume no body will take the unneceſſary 
trouble of refuting them. 

From theſe remarks I think it evident, that 
we muſt uſe paper and glaſs, that what we 
uſe muſt be Britiſb, and that we muſt pay 
the duties impoſed, unleſs thoſe who {ell 
theſe articles are ſo generous as to make us 
preſents of the duties they pay, which is not 
to be expected. | 

Some perſons may think this act of no con- 
ſequence, becauſe the duties are ſo /mall. 
A fatal error. That is the very circum- 
ſtance moſt alarming to me. For I am con- 
vinced that the authors of this law, would ne- 
ver have otained an act to raiſe ſo trifling 
a ſum, as it muſt do, had they not intend- 
ed by it to eſtabliſh a precedent for future 
uſe. To conſole ourſelves with the /mallneſs 
of the duties, is to walk deliberately into the 
ſnare that is ſet for us, praiſing the neatne/5 
of the workmanſhip. Suppoſe the duties, 
impoſed by the late act, could be paid by 
theſe diſtreſſed colonies, with the utmoſt nh, 

and 


. 


and that the purpoſes, to which they are to 
be applied, were the moſt reaſonable and 
equitable that could be conceived, the con- 
trary of which I hope to demonſtrate before 
theſe letters are concluded, yet even in ſuch 
a ſuppoſed caſe, theſe colonies ought to re- 
gard the act with abhorrence. For who are 
a free people? not thoſe over whom goyern- 
ment is reaſonably and equitably exerciſed 
but.thoſe who live under a government, fo 
conſtitutionally checked and controuled, that 
proper proviſion is made againſt its being 
otherwiſe exerciſed. The late act is founded 
on the deſtruction of this conſtitutional ſe- 
curity, 

If the parliament have a right to lay a duty 
of four ſhillings and eight-pence on a hun- 
dred weight of glaſs, or a ream of paper, 
they have a right to lay a duty of any other 
ſum on either. They may raiſe the duty 
as the author before quoted ſays, has been 
done in ſome countries, till it“ exceeds ſe- 
* venteen or eighteen times the value of the 
„ commodity.” In ſhort, if they have a 
right. to levy a tax of one penny upon us, 
they have a right to levy a milhon upon us. 
For where does their right ſtop? At any gi- 
ven number of pence, ſhillings, or pounds ? 
To attempt to limit their right, after grant- 
ing it to exiſt at all is as contrary to reaſon, as 
granting it to exiſt at all 1s contrary to juſtice, 
If they haye any right to tax us, then, whe- 
ther our own money ſhall continue in our 
own pockets, or not, depends no longer on 
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zs, but on hem. "There is nothing which 
« we can call our own,” or to uſe the 
words of Mr. Locke, What property 
% have” we * in that, which another may, 
« by right, take, when he pleaſes, to him- 
oe ES. 5 25 

Theſe duties, which will inevitably be le- 
vied upon us, and which are now levying 
upon us, are expreſsly laid for the ſole pur- 


poſe of taking money. This is the true 


definition of taxes. They are therefore taxes. 
This money is to be taken from us. We 
are therefore taxed. Thoſe who are taxed 
without their own conſent, given by them- 
ſelves, or their repreſentatives, are ſlaves *. 


We 


© Speech Lord Cambden lately publiſhed. 

This is the opinion of Mr. Pitt, in his ſpeech on the 
Stamp- act. 2545 ; 

It is my opinion, that this kingdom has no right to lay 
* tax upon the colonies, The Americans are the SONy, 
© not the BASTARDS of ExncLaxnD. The diſtinction be- 
© tween legillation and taxation is eſſentially neceſſary to 
© liberty. The Commons of America repreſented in their 
„ ſeveral aſſemblies, have ever been in poſſeſſion of this 
their conſtitutional right of giving and granting their 
„ own money. They would have been flaves if they had 
not enjoyed it. The idea of a virtual repreſentation of 
% America, in this houſe, is the moſt contemptible idea that 
«© ever entered into the head of man. It does not deſerve 
1 a ſerious rcfatation,” | | : 

That great and excellent man Lord Cambden, main- 


tains the ſame opinion in his ſpeech, in the houſe of peers, 


on the declaratory bill of the ſovereignty of Great Britain 
over tie colonies. The following extracts ſo perfectly agree 
with, and confirm the ſentiments avowed in theſe letters, 
ws # 4 is hoped the inſeriing them in this note will be ex- 


« As, 
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We are taxed without our own conſent given 


by ourſelves, or our repreſentatives. We 


K 2 are 


« As the affair is of the utmoſt importance, and in its 
conſequences may involve the fate of kingdoms, I took 
the ſtricteſt review of my arguments: 1] re-examined 
all my authorities ; fully determined, if I found myſelf 
miſtaken, publicly to own my miſtake, and give up my 
opinion, but my ſearches have more and more convinced 
me, that the Britiſh parliament. have no right to tax the 
Americans. Nor is the doctrine new; it is as old as the 
conſtitution ; it grew up with it, indeed it 1s its ſupport. 
Taxation and repreſentation are inſeparably united, God 
hath joined them; no Britiſh parliament can ſeparate 
them; to endeavour to do it is to ſtab our vitals, 
My poſition is this I repeat it—T will maintain it to 
my laſt hour — Taxation and repreſentation are inſepara- 
ble. This poſition is founded on the laws of nature ; it 
4c js more, it is itſelf an eternal law of nature; for what- 
% ever is a man's own, is abſolutely his own; and no man 
© hath a right to take it from him without his conſent, ei- 
« ther expreſſed by himſelf or repreſentative ; whaever 
© attempts to do it, attempts an injury; whoever 
« does it, commits a robbery; he throws down the 
« diſtinction between liberty and ſlavery,” There is not a 
„blade of graſs, in the moſt obſcure corner of the kingdom, 
« Which is not, which was not, repreſented fince the conſti- 
4 tation began: there is not a blade of graſs, which when 
«« taxed, was not taxed by the conſent of the proprietor.” 
„The forefathers of the Americans did not leave their na- 
te tive Country, and ſubje& themſelves to every danger and 
«« diſtreſs, to be reduced to the ſtate of ſlavery. They did 
e not give up their rights; they looked for protection, and 
„ not for chains, from their mother- country. By her they 
« expected to be defended in the poſſeſſion of their property; 
«© and:not to bedeprived of it: For ſhould the preſent power 
* continue, there is nothing which they can call their own, 
« or, to uſe the words of Mr. Locke, what property have 
« they in that, which another may, by right, take, when 
« he pleaſes, to himſelf.” | 
It is impoſſible to read this ſpeech and Mr. Pitt's, and not 
be charmed with the generous zeal for the rights of mankind, 
that glows in every ſentence. Theſe great and good men, 
animated by the ſubjeQ they ſpeak upon, ſeem to riſe above 


all 
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ſpeak it with indignation 
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are therefore I ſpeak it with grief——t 
we are {laves. 


% Miſerabile vulgus.” 
A miſerable tribe. 
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Beloved Countrymen, 
2. my opinion, a dangerous example is 
ſet in the laſt act relating to theſe colo- 
nies. The power of parliament to levy 


money upon us for railing a revenue, is 


therein avowed and exerted. Regarding the 
act on this ſingle principle, I muſt again re- 
peat, and I think it my duty to repeat, that 
to me it appears to be unconſtitutional.  _ 
No man who conſiders. the conduct of 
parliament fince the repeal of the Stamp-a&, 
and the diſpoſition of many people at home, 
can doubt, that the chief object of attention 
there, is, to uſe Mr. Grenville's expreſſion, 


providing that the dependance and obe- 
dience 


all the former glorions exertions of their abilities. A foreigner 
might be tempted to think they are Americans, aſſerting with 
all the ardour of patrio iſm, and all the anxiety of apprehen- 
ſion, the cauſe of their native land, and not Britons ſtriving 
to ſtop their miſtaken countrymen from oppreſſing others. 
Their reaſoning is not only juſt ; it is“ vehement,” as Mr, 
Hume ſays of the eloquence of Demoſthenes. ''1 is diſdain, 
© anger, boldneſs, freedom, involved in + continual ſtream 
c of argument.” Hume's Eſſay on Eloquence. 
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dience of the colonies be alerted: ad main- 


tained.“ 141 

Under the inden of this notion, 1n- 
{tantly on repealing the Stamp-act, an act 
patied, declaring the power of parliament to 
bind theſe colonies in all caſes whatever. 
This, however, was only. planting a barren 
tree, that caſt a ſhade indeed over. the colo- 
nies, but yielded no fruit. It being deter- 
mined to enforce the authority on which the 
Stamp-act was founded, the parliament hav- 
ing never renounced the right, as Mr. Pitt 
. adviſed them to do; and it being thought 
proper to diſguiſe that authority in ſueh a 
manner, as not again to alarm the colonies; 
ſome little time was required to find a me- 
thod, by which both theſe points ſhould be 
united. At laſt the ingenuity of Mr. Gren- 
ville and his party accompliſhed the matter, 
as it was thought, in © An act for granting 
certain duties in the Britiſh colonies and 
plantations in America, for allowing draw- 
backs,” &c. which is the title of the act lay- 
ing device on paper, &c. 

The parliament having ſeveral times be- 
fore impoſed duties to be paid in America, 


it was expected no doubt, that the repeti- 


tion of ſuch a meaſure would be paſſed over 
as an uſual thing. But to have done this, 
without expreſsly aſſerting and maintaining 
* the power of parhament to take our mo- 
ney without our conſent,” and to apply it as 
they pleaſe, would not have been ſutficiently 
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declarative of its ſupremacy, nor ſufficiently 
depreſſive of American freedom. 

Therefore it is, that in this memorable 
act we find it expreſsly provided that mo- 
ney ſhall be levied upon us without our con- 
ſent, for purpoſes, that render it, if poſſible, 
more dreadful than the Stamp-act. 

That act, alarming as it was, declared, 
the money thereby to be raiſed, ſhould be 
applied “ towards defraying the expences 
of defending, protecting and ſecuring the 
« Britiſh colonies and plantations in Ame- 
e rica:” And it is evident from the whole 
act, that by the word Britiſh” were in- 
tended colonies and plantations ſettled by 
Britiſh people, and not generally, thoſe ſub- 
ject to the Britiſh crown. That act therefore 
ſeemed to have ſomething gentle and kind in 
its intention, and to aim only at our own 
welfare : but the a& now objected to, im- 
poſes duties upon the Britiſh colonies, ** to 
defray the expences of defending, protecting 
and ſecuring his Majeſty's dominions in 
America.“ 

What a change of words | What an in- 
computable addition to the expences in- 
tended by the Stamp-act! His Majeſty's 
« dominions” comprehend not only the 
Britiſh colonies; but alſo the conquered 
r of Canada and Florida, and the 

ritiſh garriſons of Nova Scotia; for theſe 


do not deſerve the name of colonies, 
W hat 


EF - 
' What juſtice is there in making us pay for 


«© defending, protecting and ſecuring ” theſe 
places ? What benefit can we, or have we 
ever derived from them? None of them was 
conquered for us; nor will * be defended, 
protected and ſecured” for us. 

In fact, however advantageous the ſubdu- 
ing or keeping any of theſe countries may be 
to Great Britain, the 'acquiſition 1s oy 
injurious to theſe colonies, Our chief 
perty conſiſts in lands. Theſe would 
been of a much greater value, if ſuch Acer 
gious additions bad not been made to the 
Britiſh territories on this continent. The 


natural increaſe of our own people, if con- 
fined within the colonies, would have 


raiſed the value ſtill higher and higher, 
every fifteen or twenty years. Beſides, we 
ſhould have lived more compactly — 
and have been therefore more able to reſiſt 
any enemy. 

But now the inhabitants will be thinl 
ſcattered over an immenſe region, as thoſe 
who want ſettlements, will chuſe to make 
new - ones, rather than pay great prices for 
old ones. 

Theſe are the conſequences to the colonies 
of the Hearty aſſiſtance they gave to Great 
Britain in the late war.- 
ken ſolely for her own benefit. The objects 
of it were, the ſecuring to herſelf the rich 


tracts of land on the back of theſe colonies, 


with the Indian trade, and Nova Scotia with 


the - 
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the fiſhery. Thoſe, and much more has that 
kingdom gained: but the inferior animals 
that hunted with the Lion, have been amply 
rewarded for all the ſweat and blood their 
loyalty coſt them, by the honour of having 
ſweated and bled in ſuch company. 

I will not go ſo far as to ſay, that Canada 
and Nova Scotia are curbs on New England; 
the chain of forts through the back woods, 
on the middle provinces ; and Florida, on 
the reſt : but I will venture to fay, that if 
the products of Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
Florida, deſerve any conſideration, the two 
firſt of them are only rivals of our northern, 
colonies, and the other of our ſouthern. 

It has been ſaid, that without the conquett 
of theſe countries, the colonies could not 
have been protected, defended, and ſe- 
« cured ;” If that is true, it may with as 
much propriety be faid, that Great Britain 
could not have been © defended, protected, 
* and fecured” without that conqueſt: for 
the colonies are parts of her empire, which 
it as much concerns her as them to keep 
cut of the hands of any other power. 

But theſe colonies when they were much 
weaker, defended themſelves, before this 
conqueſt was made; and could again do it, 
2gainft any that might properly be called 
their enemies. If France and Spain indeed 
ſhould attack them, as members of the Bri- 

tith 
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tiſh empire perhaps they might be diſtreſſed ; 
but it would be in a- Britiſh quarrel. | 
The largeſt account I have ſeen of the 
number of people in Canada, does not make 
them exceed go, ooo. Florida can hardly be 
ſaid to have any inhabitants lt is compu- 
ted that there are in our colonies, 3,000,000. 
Our force therefore muſt encreaſe with a diſ- 
proportion to the growth of their ſtrength, 
that would render us very ſafe. | 
This being the ſtate of the caſe, I cannot 
think it juſt, that theſe colonies, labouring 
under fo many misfortunes, ſhould be loaded 
with taxes, to maintain countries not only 
not uſeful, but hurtful to them. The ſup- 
port of Canada and Florida colt yearly, it 1s 
ſaid, half a million ſterling, From hence we 
may make ſome gueſs of the load that is to 
be laid upon us: for we are not only to“ de- 
fend, protect, and ſecure” them, but alſo 
to make © an adequate proviſion for defray- 
ing the charge of the adminiſtration of 
«« juſtice and the ſupport of civil govern- 
ment, in ſuch provinces where it thall be 
found neceſſary , 

Not one of the provinces of Canada, Nova- 
Scotia, or Florida, has ever defrayed theſe 
expences within itſelf: And if the duties im- 
poſed by the laſt ſtatute are collected, all of 
them together, according to the beſt infor- 
mation I can get, will not pay one quarter 
as much as Pennſylvania alone. So that the 
Britiſh colonies are to be drained of the re- 
wards of their labour, to cheriſh the ſcorch- 
ing ſands of Florida, and the icy rocks of Ca- 
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nada and Nova-Scotia, which never will re- 
turn to us one farthing that we ſend to them. 
Great-Britain— I mean the miniſtry in 
Great-Britain, has cantoned Canada and Flo- 
rida out into five or fix governments, and 
may form as many more. She now has four- 
teen or fifteen regiments on this continent ; 
and may ſend over as many more. To make 
« an adequate proviſion” for all theſe ex- 
pences, is, no doubt, to be the inheritance 
7 of the colonies. 

? Can any man believe that the duties upon 
| paper, &c. are the laſt that will be laid for 
theſe purpoſes? It is in vain to hope, that 
becauſe it is imprudent to lay duties on the 
exportation of manufactures from a mother 
country to colonies, as it may promote ma- 
nufactures among them, that this conſidera- 
tion will prevent them. 

Ambitious, artful men have made the mea- 
ſure popular, and whatever injuſtice or de- 
ſtruction will attend it in the opinion of the 
coloniſts, at home it will be thought juſt and 
falutary.* SS I AS IN | 

The people of Great-Britain will be told, 
and they have been told, that they are fink- 
ing under an immenſe debt—that great part 
of this debt has been contracted in defending 
þ the colonies—that theſe are fo ungrateful and 
undutiful, that they will not contribute one 
mite to its payment—nor even to the ſupport 
of the army now kept up for their * protec- 

| GL tion 
| a « $89 credulous, as well as obſtinate, are the people in 
believing every thing, which fatt-rs their prevailing patlion.”? 
2 | : Heme's Ei, of England, 
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tion and ſecurity — that they are rolling in 
wealth, and are of ſo bold and republican a 
ſpirit, that they are aiming at independance 
that the only way to retain them in “obe- 
dience” is to keep a ſtrict watch over them, 
and to draw off part of their riches in taxes 
and that every burden laid upon them is tak- 
ing off ſo much from Great-Britain—Theſe 
aſſertions will be generally believed, and the 
people will be perſuaded that they cannot be 
too angry with their colonies, as that anger 
will be profitable to themſelves: _ 1 
In truth, Great-Britain alone receives any 
benefit from Canada, Nova- Scotia, and Flo- 
rida; and therefore ſhe alone ought to main- 
tain them. — The old maxim of the law is 
drawn from reaſon and juſtice, and never 
could be more properly applied, than in this 
caſe. a 
Qui ſentit, commodum, ſentire debet et onus.” 
They who feel the benefit, ought to feel 
the burden. | 


Lien Bos F:icÞ: Me DR 
Beloved Countrymen, _. 
HAVE made ſome obſervations on the 
purpoſes for which money is to be levied 
upon us by the late act of parliament. I 
thall now oiter to your conlideration ſome 
further reflections on that ſubject; and, un- 
leſs I am greatly miſtaken, if theſe. purpoſes 
are accomplithed, according to the expreſt 
* intention 
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intention of the act, they will be found ef- 
fectually to ſuperſede that authority in our 


reſpective aſſemblies, which is moſt eſſential 


to liberty. The queſtion is not whether 
ſome branches ſhall be lopt off— The ax is 
laid to the root of the tree; and the whole 
body muſt infallibly periſh, if we remain idle 
ſpectators of the work. Gann Op ho gg 
No free people ever exiſted, or ever can 
exiſt, without keeping, to uſe a common 
but ſtrong expreſſion, “the ' purſe ſtrings” 
in their own hands. Where'this is the caſe, 
they have a conſtitutional check upon the ad- 
miniſtration, which may thereby be brought 
into order without violence: but where ſuch 
a power is not lodged in the people, oppreſ- 
ſion proceeds uncontrouled in its career, till 
the governed, tranſported into rage, ſeeks re- 
dreſs in the midit of blood and confuſion.” 
The elegant and ingenious Mr. Hume, 
ſpeaking of the Anglo- Norman government, 
ſays “ princes and miniſters were too igno- 
„rant to be themſelves ſenſible of the ad- 
* vantages attending an equitable admini- 
* ſtration; and there was no eſtabliſhed coun- 
cil or aſſembly which could protect the 
people, and, by withdrawing ſupplies, re- 
gularly and peaceably admonith the Kin 
of his duty, and enſure the execution of 
* the laws.” 
Thus this great man, whoſe political re- 
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flections are ſo much admitted, makes this 


power one of the foundations of liberty. 
The Engliſh hiſtory abounds with inſtances, 

proving that this is the proper and ſucceſe- 
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ful way to obtain redreſs of grievances. How 
often have Kings and miniſters endeavoured 
to throw off this legal curb upon them, by 
attempting to raiſe money by a variety of in- 
ventions, under pretence of law, without 
haying recourſe to parliament? And how of- 
ten have they been brought to reaſon, and 
peaceably obliged to do juſtice, by the exer- 
tion of this conſtitutional authority of the 
people, veſted in their repreſentatives ? 

I be inhabitants of theſe colonies have on 
numberleſs occaſions, reaped the benefits of 
this authority lodged in their aſſemblies. 
It has been for a long time, and now eis, a 
conſtant- inſtruction to all governors, to ob- 
tain a permanent ſupport for the offices of 
government. But as the author of the admi- 
niſtration of the colonies ſays, this order 
© of;the crown is generally, if not univer- 
*« {ally, rejected by the legiſlatures of the co- 
ien. l % 145 405 q 90 
They perfectly know: how much their grie- 
vances would be regarded, if they had no 
other method of engaging attention, than by, 
complaining. "Thoſe who-rule, are extreme- 
ly apt to think well of the conſtructions made 
by themſelves, in ſupport of their own power. 
Theſe are frequently erroneous and pernici- 
ous to thoſe they P remonſtrances 
to ſhew that ſuch conſtructions are wrong 
and oppreſſive, carry very little weight with 
them, in the opinion of perſons, who gra- 
tify their own inclinations in making theſe 
conſtructions. They cannot: underſtand the 
reaſoning that oppoſes their power and 
deſire: 
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deſire: but let it be made their intereſt to 
underſtand ſuch reaſoning—and a wonderful 
light is inſtantly thrown on the matter ; and 
then rejected remonſtrances become as clear 
as proof of holy writ.” * | 
The three moſt important articles, that 
our aſſemblies, or any legiſlatures, can pro- 
vide for, are, firſt the defence of the ſociety : 
ſecondly the adminiſtration of juſtice :- and, 
thirdly, the ſupport of civil government. 
Nothing can properly regulate the expence 
of making proviſion for theſe occaſions, but 
the neceſſities of the ſociety ; its abilities; 
the conveniency of the modes of levying 
money among them; the manner in which 
the laws have been executed; and the con- 
duct of the officers of government; all which 
are circumſtances that cannot poſſibly be pro- 
perly known, but by the ſociety itſelf; or, if 
they ſhould be known, will not, probably, 
be properly conſidered, but by that ſociety. ' 
If money may be raiſed upon us, by others, 
without our conſent, for our * defence,” 
thoſe who are the judges in levying it, muſt 
alſo be the judges in applying it. Of conſe- 
quence, the money ſaid to be taken from us 
for our defence, may be employed to our in- 
jury. We may be chained in by a line of 
fortifications : obliged to pay for building 
and maintaining them ; and be told that they 
are for our defence. With what face can we 
diſpute the fact, after having granted, that 
thoſe who apply the money, had a right to 
levy it ; for, ſurely, it is much eaſier for 
their 
® Shakeſpeare, 
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their wiſdom to underſtand how to apply it in 
the beſt manner, than how to levy it in the 
beſt manner: Beſides, the right of levying 
is of infinitely more conſequence, than that 
of applying. The people of England, that 
would burſt out into fury, if the crown ſhould 
attempt to levy money by its own authority, 
have aſſigned to the crown the application of 
money. 

As to © the adminiſtration of juſtice” the 
judges ought, in a well regulated ſtate, to 
be equally independant of the legiſlative 
powers. Thus, in England, judges hold 
their commiſſions from the crown “ during 
good behaviour; and have falaries, ſuit- 
able to their dignity, ſettled on them by 
parliament. The purity of the courts of 
Jaw, ſince this eſtabliſhment, is a proof of 
the wiſdom with which it was made. 

But, in theſe colonies, how fruitleſs has 
been every attempt to have the judges ap- 
pointed during good behaviour; yet who- 
ever conſiders the matter will ſoon perceive, 
that fuch commiſſions are beyond all com- 
pariſon more neceffary in theſe colonies, than 
they are in England, | 

The chief danger to the ſubje& there, a- 
roſe from the arbitrary deſigns of the crown; 
but here, the time may come, when we 
may have to contend with the deſigns of the 
crown, and of a mighty kingdom. What 
then will be our chance, when the laws of 
life and death, are to be ſpoken by judges, to- 
tally dependant on that crown and kingdom— 
ſent over, perhaps, from thence—filled with 
ata | | Britiſh 
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Britiſh prejudice—and backed by a ſtanding 
army, ſupported out of our own pockets, to 
« -affert and maintain our own dependance 
and obedience? , "ery 
But ſuppoſing, that through the extreme 
lenity that will prevail in the government, 
through all future ages, theſe colonies never 
will behold any thing like the campaign of 
chief juſtice Jeifereys, yet what innumerable 
acts of injuſtice may be committed, and how 
fatally may the principles of liberty be ſap- 
ped by a ſucceſſion of judges utterly inde- 
pendant of the people ? Before ſuch judges, 
the. ſupple wretches, who chearfully join in 
avowing ſentiments inconſiſtent with freedom, 
will always meet with ſmiles: while the ho- 
neſt and brave men, who diſdain to facrifice 
their native land to their own advantage, but 
on every occaſion, boldly vindicate her cauſe, 
will conſtantly be regarded with frowns. 
There are two other cotifiderations, re- 
lating to this head, that deſerve the moſt 
ſerious attention. k hene 
By the late act the officers of the cuſtoms 
are impowered ** to enter into any houſe, 
„ warehouſe, ſhop, cellar, or other place 
* in the Britiſh colonies or plaſtations in 
America, to fearch for, or ſeize prohibited 
** or unaccuſtomed goods, &c. on writs 
granted by the inferior or ſupteme court 
of juſtice, having juriſdiction within ſuch 
** colony or plantation reſpectively.“ 
If we only reflect that the judges of theſe 
courts are to be duriug pleaſure — that they 
arc to have ** adequate proviſionn made for 
| e .... themts 
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them, which is to continue during their com- 
plaiſant bebuviour that they may be ſtran- 
gers to theſe colonies—what an engine 
of oppreſſion may this authority be in ſuch 
hands? 1 
IJ am well aware that writs of this kind 
may be granted at home, under the ſeal of 
the court of exchequer : But I know alſo 
that the greateſt aſſerters of the rights of En- 
gliſhmen, have always ſtrenuouſly contended, 
that ſuch a power was dangerous to freedom, 
and expreſsly contrary to the common law, 
which ever regarded a man's houſe, as his 
caſtle, or a place of perfect ſecurity. | 
If ſuch a power is in the leaſt degree dan- 
gerous there, it muſt be utterly deſtructive 
to liberty here, —For the people there have 
two ſecurities againſt the undue exerciſe of 
this power by the crown, which are want 
ing with us, if the late act takes place, 
In the firſt place, if any injuſtice is done 
there, the perſon injured may bring his 
action againſt the offender, and have it tried 
by independant judges, who are * no parties in | 
committing the injury. Here he muſt have | 
it tried bebe dependant judges, being the | 
men who granted the writ. 
To ſay that the cauſe is to be tried by a | 
jury can never reconcile men, who have any | 
idea of freedom to ſuch a power. For we 
know, that ſheriffs in almoſt every colony 
4 M | on 
> The writs for ſearching houſes in England are to be 


granted under the ſeal of the court of exchequer, according 
to the ſtatute—and that ſeal is kept by the chancellor of the 
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on this continent, are totally dependant on 
the crown; and packing of juries has been 
frequently practiſed even in the capital of 
the Britiſh empire. Even if juries are well 
inclined, we have too many inſtances of the. 
influence of overbearing unjuſt judges upon 
them. The brave and wiſe men who ac- 
compliſhed the revolution, thought the in- 
dependency of judges eflential to freedom. 

The other ſecurity which the people have 

at home, but which vie ſhall want here, is 
this. —If this power is abuſed there, the par- 
liament, the grand reſource of the. oppreſt 
people, is ready to afford relief. Redreſs of 
gricvances muſt precede grants of money. 
But what regard can we expect to have paid 
to our aſſemblies, when they will not ho 
even the puny privilege of French parlia- 
ments—— that of regiitering the edicts, that 
take away our money, before they are put 
in execution. 

The ſecond conſideration above hinted at, 
is this There is a confuſion in our laws that 
is quite unknown in Great Britain. As this 
cannot be deſcribed in a more clear or ex- 
act manner, than has been done by the inge- 
nious author of the hiſtory of New York, I 
beg leave to-uſe his words. The ſtate of 
our laws Opens a door to much controverſy. 
The uncertainty which reſpect them, ren- 
ders property precarious, and greatly expoſes. 
us to the arbitrary deciſion of unjutt judges. 
The common law of England is generally 
received, together with ſuch ſtatutes, as were 

enacted before we had a legiſlature of our. 
po own; 
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own ; but our courts exerciſe a ſovereign 
authority, in determining what parts of the 
common and ſtatute law ought to be ex- 
tended : For it muſt be admitted, that the 
difference of circumſtances neceſſarily requires 
us, in ſome caſes, to reje& the determination 
of both. In many inftances they Have 
alſo extended even acts of parliament, paſſed 
ſince we had a diſtinct legiſlature, which is 
greatly adding to our confuſion. The prac- 
tice of our courts is no leſs uncertain than 
the law. Some of the Engliſh rules are 
adopted, others rejected. Two things there- 
fore feem to be abſolutely neceſſary for the 
public ſecurity. Firſt the paſſing an act for 
ſettling the extent of the Englith laws. Se- 
condly, that the courts ordain a general ſet 
of rules for the regulation of the practice. 

How eafy will it be under this“ ſtate of 
« our laws” for an artful judge to act in 
the moſt arbitrary manner, and yet cover his 
conduct under ſpecious pretences, and how 
difficult will it be for the injured people to 
obtain redreſs, may be readily perceived. We 
may take a voyage of three thouſand miles 
to complain: and after the trouble and ha- 
zard we have undergone, we may be told, 
that the collection of the revenue and main- 
tenance of the prerogative, muſt not be diſ- 
couraged. And if the miſbehaviour is fo 
groſs as to admit of no juſtification, it may 
'be faid that it was an error in judgment 
only, ariſing from the confuſion of our Taws, 
and the zeal of the King's ſervants to do 
their duty. 


M 2 If 


9e Err. 

If the commiſſions of judges are during 
the pleaſure of the crown, yet if their ſala- 
ries are during the pleaſure of the people, 
there will be ſome check upon their conduct. 
Few men will conſent to draw on them- 
ſelves the hatred and contempt of thoſe 
among whom they live, for the empty ho- 
nour of being judges. It is the ſordid love 
of gain that tempts men to turn their backs 
on virtue, and pay their homage where they 
ought not. e 

As to the third particular, the“ ſupport 
«© of civil government,” few words will be 
ſufficient. Every man of the leaſt under- 
ſtanding muſt know, that the executive power 
may be exerciſed in a manner ſo difagreeable 
and haraſſing to the people, that it is abſo- 
lutely requiſite, they ſhould be enabled by 


the gentleſt method which human policy has 


yet been ingenious enough to invent, that is 


by the ſhutting their hands, to admoniſh” 


(as Mr. Hume ſays) certain perſons “ of 


their duty.” 
What ſhall we now think, when, upon 
looking into the late act, we find the aſſem- 


blies of theſe provinces thereby ſtript of their 


authority on theſe ſeveral heads? The de- 


clared intention of that act is, that a reve- 
nue ſhould be raiſed in his Majeſty's domi- 


nions in America, for making a more certain 


and adequate proviſion for defraying the 
charge of the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
the ſupport of civil government, in ſuch pro- 
vinces where it ſhall be found neceſſary; and 

towards 
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towards further defraying the expences of 
defending, protecting, and ſrepring the ſaid 
dominions, &Kec. 

Let the reader pauſe fins, one moment, 
and reflect whether the colony in which he 
lives, has not made ſuch certain and ade- 
„ quate proviſions ”” for theſe purpoſes, as 
1s by the colony judged ſuitable to its abili- 
ties, and all other circumſtances. Then let 
him reflect whether, if this act takes place, 
money is not to be raiſed on that colony 
without its conſent to make proviſion for 
theſe purpoſes, which it does not judge to 
be ſuitable to its abilities, and all other cir- 
cumſtances. Laſtly, let him reflet—whe- 
ther the people of that | FE: are not in 
a ſtate. of the moſt abject ſlavery, whoſe 
property may be taken from them under the 
notion of right, when they have refuſed to 
give it. For my part, I think I have good 
reaſon for vindicating the honour of the aſ- 
ſemblies on this continent, by publicly aſſert- 
ing, that they have made as © certain and 
* adequate proviſion ” for the purpoſes a- 
bove- mentioned, as they ought. to have 
made; and that it ſhould not be prefumed, 
that they will not do it hereafter. Why then 
ſhould "theſe moſt important truths be 
wreſted out of their hands ? Why ſhould 
they not now be permitted to enjoy that 
authority, which they have exerciſed from 
the firſt ſettlement of theſe colonies ?. Why 
ſhould they be ſcandalized by this innovati- 
on, when their reſpective provinces are now, 
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9 LETTER IX. 
and will be for ſeveral years, labouring un- 
der loads of debts impoſed on them for the 
very purpoſes now ſpoken of? Why ſhould 
the inhabitants of all theſe colonies be with 
the utmoſt indignity treated, as a herd of 
deſpicable wretches, ſo utterly void of com- 
mon ſenſe, that they will not even make 
« adequate proviſionꝰ for the “ admini- 
* ſtration of jaftice * and © the ſupport of 
& civil government“ among them, for their 
« own defence” — though without ſuch 
„ proviſion every people muſt inevitably 
be overwhelmed with anarchy and deſtructi- 
on; is it poſſible to form an idea of ſlavery 
more complete, more miſerable, more diſ- 
graceful, than that of a people, where juſ- 
ice is adminiſtred, government exerciſed, 
and a ſtanding army maintained, at the ex- 
mn of the people, and yet without the 
dependance upon them; If we can find 
no relief from this infamous ſituation, let 
Mr. Grenville ſet his fertile fancy, again to 
work, and as by one exertion of it, he has 
ſtripped us of our property and liberty, let 
him by another deprive us of our underſtand- 
ing too, that unconſcious of what we have 
been or are, and ungoaded by tormenting re- 
flections, we may tamely bow down our necks 
with all the ſtupid ferenity of ſervitude, to any 
drudgery, which our lords and maſters may 
pleaſe to command. 

When the © charges of the adminiſtration 
of juſtice,” — “ the ſupport of civil govern- 
47's ala the expences of defending 

protecting, 
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protecting and ſecuring” us, are provided 
for, I thould be glad to know upon what oc- 
caſion the crown will ever call our aſſemblies 
together. Some few of them may meet of 
| their own accord, by virtue of their charters : 
But what will they have to do when they are 
met ? To what ſhadows will they be reduced! 
The men, whoſe deliberations {Bay oa had 
an influence on every matter relating to the 
liberty and happineſs of themſelyes and their 
conſtituents, and whoſe authority in domeſtic 
affairs, at leaſt, might well be compared to 
that of Roman ſenators, will now find their 
deliberations of no more conſequence than 
thoſe of conſtables. —They may perhaps be 
allowed to make laws for yoking of hogs, or 
pounding of ſtray cattle. Their influence 
will hardly be permitted to extend fo high as 
the keeping roads in repair, as that buſineſs 
may more properly be executed by thoſe who 
receive the public caſh. 

One moſt memorable example in hiſto 
is ſo applicable to the point now inſiſted on, 
that it will form a juſt concluſion of the ob- 
ſervations that have been made. 

Spain was once free. Their Cortes reſem- 
bled our parliament. No money could be 
raiſed on the ſubject, without their conſent. 
One of their Kings having received a grant 
from them to maintain a War againſt the 
Moors, deſired, that if the ſum which they 
had given, ſhould not be ſufficient, he might 
be allowed for that emergency only, to have 
more money, without allembling the Cerbe 
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The requeſt was violently oppoſed by the beſt 
and wiſeſt men in the aflembly. It was how- 
ever, complied with by the votes of a majo- 
rity ; and this fingle conceſſion was a prece- 
dent for other conceſſions of the like kinds, 
until, at laſt, the crown obtained a general 
power for raiſing money in caſes of neceſſity. 
From that period the Cortes ceaſed to be uſe- 
ful, and the people ceaſed to be free. 


Lenienti occurrite morbo, 
Oppoſe a diſeaſe at its beginning.— 
4 | A FARMER, 


LE Ine I©t 

. - .Beloved Countrymen, | 

418 E conſequences, mentioned in the laſt 
letter, will not be the utmoſt limits of 
our wiſcry and infamy. We feel too ſenſibly 
that any“ miniſterial meaſures, relating to 
theſe colonies, are ſoon carried ſucceſsfully 
through the parliament. | Certain prejudices 
operate there ſo ſtrongly againſt us, that it 
might juſtly be queſtioned, whether all the 
provinces united, will ever be able effectually 
to call to an account, before the parliament, 
any miniſter who ſhall abuſe the power by 
the late act given to the crown in Ametica. 
He may divide the ſpoils torn from us, in 
what manner he pleaſes ; and we ſhall have 
no way of making him reſponſible, If he 
ſhould order, that every Governor, ſhould. 
have a yearly ſalary of 5090 l. ſterling, eve- 
ry chief juſtice of 3000 1. every inferior offi- 
cer in proportion; and ſhould then reward 

the moſt profiigate, ignorant, or needy de- 
pendantson himſelf, or his friends with places 
of the greateſt truſt, becauſe they were of 
the greateſt profit z this would be called an 
arrangement in conſequence of the“ ade- 
„ quate proviſion for defraying the charge 


»The gentleman muſt not wonder he was not contradicted, 
when, as the miniſter, he aſſerted the right of parliament to 
tax America, I know not how it is, but there is a modeſty 
in this houſe, which does not chuſe to contradict a miniſter. I 
wiſh gentlemen would get the better of that modeſty, Tf they 
do not, perhaps the collective body may begin to abate of its 
reſpeR for the repreſentative. - Mr. Pitt's ſpeech, 
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« of the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the 
« ſupport of the civil government.“ And if 
the taxes ſhould prove at any time inſufficiert 
to anſwer all the expences of the numberleſs 
offices, which miniſters may pleaſe to create, 
ſurely the houſe of Commons would be too 
© modeſt” to contradict a miniſter who ſhould 


tell them, it was become neceſſary to lay a 


new tax upon the colonies, for the laudable 
purpole of defraying the charges of the 
« adminiſtration of juſtice, and the ſupport 
« of civil government” among them. Thus 
in fact we ſhall be taxed by miniſters*. 
We may perceive, from the example of 
Ireland, how eager miniſters are to ſeize up- 


on any fettled revenue, and apply it in ſup- 


porting their own power. —Happy are the 
men; and happy are the people, who grow 
wiſe by the misfortune of others. Earneſt- 
ly, my dear countrymen, do I befeech the 
author of all good gifts, that you may. grow 
wiſe in this manner: And, if I may be al- 
lowed to take the liberty, I beg leave to re- 
commend to you in general, as the beſt me- 
thod of obtaining wiſdom, diligently to ſtu- 
dy the hiſtories of other countries. You will 
there find all the arts, that can poſſibly be 
practiſed by cunning rulers, or falſe patriots 
among yourſelves, ſo fully delineated, that 

* « Within this act, (atute de tallagio non concedendo) are 


all new offices erected with new fees, or old offices with new 
fees, for that is a tallage put upon the ſubject, which canuat 


be done without common aſſent by ac of parliament.” 


2 Inſt. 533, 
changing 
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changing names, the account would. ſerve 
for your own times. I 
It is pretty well known on this continent, 


that Ireland has, with a regular conſiſtence- *_. 


of injuſtice, been cruelly treated by miniſters, 
in the article of penfions *; but there are 
ſome alarming circumſtances relating to that 
ſubject, which 1 wiſh to have better known 
among us. 

The revenue of the crown there, ariſes 
principally from the exciſe granted © for 
« pay of the army, and defraying other 
© public charges in defence and preſervation 
“ of the kingdom! from the tonnage and 
additional poundage granted ““ for protect- 
„ing the trade of the kingdom at ſea, and 
«© augmenting the public revenue” from the 
hearth-money granted, as a public re- 
te venue for public charges and expences.” 
There are ſome other branches of the reve- 
nue, concerning which there is not any ex- 
_ preſs appropriation of them for public ſer- 
vice, but which were plainly fo intended. 
Of theſe branches of the revenue, the 
crown is only a truſtee for the public. They 
are unalienable; they are inapplicable to 
any other purpoſes,. but thoſe for which 
they were eſtabliſhed ; and therefore are not 
legally chargeable with penſions. 

There is another kind of revenue, which 


% An enquiry into the legality of the penſions on the 
Iriſh eſtabliſhment, by Alexander M<Auley, Eſq; one of the 
King's Council, &, pee: 

N 2 is 
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is a private revenue. This is not limited to 
any public uſes; but the crown has the ſame 
property in it, that any perſon has in his 
eſtate. This does not amount at the moſt 
to fifteen thouſand pounds a year, probably 
not to ſeven; and it is the only revenue that 
can legally be charged with penſions. If mi- 
niſters were accuſtomed to regard the rights 
or happineſs of the people, the penſions in 
Ireland would not exceed the ſum juſt menti- 
oned: but long ſince have they exceeded 
that limit, and in December, 1765, a mo- 
tion was made in the Houſe of Commons in 
that kingdom, to addreſs his Majeſty, on 
the great increaſe of penſions on the Iriſh 
eſtebliſhment, amounting to the ſum of 
£+158,685 in the laſt two years. 

Attempts: have been made to gloſs over 
theſe groſs incroachments, by this ſpecious 
argument,—*< That expending a competent 
„ part of the public revenue in penhons; 
** from a principle of charity or generoſity, 
« adds to the dignity of the crown, and is, 
therefore, uſeful to the public.” To give 
this, argument any weight, it muſt appear 
that the penſions proceed from * charity 
t or generolity” only—And that it © adds 
te to the dignity of the crown” to act di- 
rectly contrary to law. 

From this conduct towards Ireland, in 
open violation of law, we may eaſily fore- 
ſee what we may expect, when a miniſter 
will have the whole reyenue of America, 

in 
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in his on hands, to be diſpoſed of at his 
own: pleaſure. For all the monies raiſed by 
the late act are to be applied, by virtue 
* of warrants under the ſign manual, coun- 
« terſigned by the high treaſurer, or any 
% three of the commiſſioners of the trea- 
* ſary.” The © refidue” indeed, is to be 
paid into the receipt of the exchequer, 
* and to be diſpoſed of by parliament.” 
So that a miniſter will have nothing to do 
but to take care that there ſhall be no ** re- 
* fidue,” and he is ſuperior to all controul, 
| Beſides the burden of penſions in Ireland, 
which have enormouſly encreaſed within 
theſe few years, almoſt all the offices, in 
that poor kingdom, have, ſince the com- 
mencement of the preſent century, and now 
are beſtowed upon ſtrangers. For though 
the merit of thoſe born there juſtly raiſes 
them to places of high truſt, —— they go 
abroad, as all Europe can witneſs, yet he is 
an uncommonly_ lucky Iriſhman, who can 
get a good poſt in-his native country. 
When I conſider the * manner in which 
1 246 that 


In Charles Is time, the Houſe of Commons, influ- 
enced by ſome factious demagogues, were refolved to pro- 
hibit the importation of Iriſh cattle into England, Among 
other arguments in favour of Ireland, it was inſiſted, 
That by cutting off almoſt entirely the trade between 
the kingdoms, all the natural bands of union were diſſolved, 
and nothing remained to keep the Iriſh in their duty, but 
force and violence. 

* The King (ſays Mr. Hume in his Hiſtory of England) 
«© was ſo convinced of the juſtice of theſe reaſons, that he 
« uſed all his eren to oppoſe the bill, and he openly 

« declared, 
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that ifland Has been uniformly depreſſed for fo 
many years paſt, with this pernicious parti- 
ticularity 


« declared, that he could not give his aſſent to it with a 
& ſafe conſcience. But the Commons were reſolute in their 
„ purpoſe. And the fpirit of tyranny, of which nations 
are as {uſceptible as individuals, had animated the Engliſh 

extremely to exert their ſuperiority over their e 
ſtate. No affair could be conducted with greater violence 
than this, by the Commons. They even went ſo far in 
the preamble of the bill, as to declare the importation of 
Iriſh cattle to be a nuſance. By this expreſſion they 

gave ſcope to their paſſion, and, at the ſame time, barred 
the King's prerogative, by which he might think himſelf 
< intitled to difpente with a law ſo full of injuſtice and bad 

policy. The lords expunged the word, but as the King 
was ſenſible that no ſupply would be given by the Com- 
mons, unleſs they were gratified in all their prejudices, he 
was obliged both to employ his intereſt with the Peers to 
make the bill paſs, and to give the Royal aſſent to it. He 
could not however forbear expreſſing his diſpleaſure, at 
« the jealouſy entertained againſt him, and at the intention 
which the Commons diſcovered of retrenching his pre- 
„ rogative,”” | | 

This law brought great diſtreſs for ſome time ypon Ire- 
land, but it occatoned their applying with great induſtry to 
manufaQures, and has proved, in the iſſue, beneficial to that 
kingdom, | | A 

Perhaps the ſame reaſon occaftoned che “ barring the 
King's prerogative” in the late act ſuſpending the legiſla- 
tion of New-York. | 

This we may be aſſured of, that we are as dear to his 
Majeſty, as the people of Great Britain are, We are his 
ſubjects as well as they, and as faithful ſubjects; and his 
Majeſty has given too many, too conſtant proofs of his piety 
and virtue, for any man, to think it poſſible, that ſuch a 
Prince can make any unjuſt diſtinction between ſuch ſubjects. 
It makes no difference to his Majelty, whether ſupplies are 
raiſed in Great Britain or America; but it makes ſome dif- 
terence to the Commons of that kingdom. 

To ſpeak plainly, as becomes an honeſt man on ſuch im- 
portant occaſions, all our misfortunes are owing to a luſt of 
power in men of abilities and influence, This prompts 
them to ſcek popularity, by expedients profitable to them- 
ſelves, though ever ſo deft:uGtive to their country. 


Such 
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cularity of their parliament continuing“ as 
long as the crown pleaſes, I am aſtoniſhed 
to obſerve ſuch a love of liberty ſtill animat- 
ing that loyal and generous nation ; and 
nothing can raiſe higher my idea of the 
integrity and public ſpirit of the people + 
who have preſerved the ſacred fire of free- 
dom from being extinguiſhed, , though the 

| altar, 


Such is the accurſed nature pf lawleſs ambition, and yet 
what heart but melts at the thought? Such falſe deteit- 
able patriots in every nation have led their blind confiding 
country, ſhouting their applauſes, into the jaws of ſhame 
and ruin. May the wiſdom and goodneſs of the people of 
Great Britain, fave them from the uſual fate of nations 

The laſt Iriſh parliament continued thirty-three years, 
that is during all the late reign. The preſent parliament 
there has continued from the Cans Bhd of this reign, and 
probably will continue to the end, RY 

+I am informed, that within theſe few years, a petition 
was preſented to the Houſe of Commons in Great Britain, 
{etting forth, „that herrings were imported into Ireland, 
from ſome foreign parts of the north ſo cheap, as to 
«© diſcourage the Britiſh herring fiſhery, and therefore pray- 
ing, that ſome remedy might be applied in that behalf by 
*« parliament” . That, upon this petition, the Houle re- 
* ſolved to impoſe a duty of two ſhillings ſterling on every 
barrel of foreign herrings imported into Ireland, but af- 
«« terwards dropt the affair, for fear of engaging in a diſpute 
with Ireland about the right of taxing her.“ 

So much higher was the opinion which the Houſe enter- 
tained of the fpirit of Ireland, than of that of theſe colontes. 

I find in the laſt Engliſh papers, that the reſolution and 
firmneſs with which the people of that kingdom have lately 
aſſerted their freedom, have been fo alarming in Great Bri- 
tain, that the Lord Lieutenant, in his ſpeech on the 2oth 
of laſt October, recommended“ to the parliament, „ that 
* ſuch proviſion may be made for ſecuring the judges in the 
*« enjoyment of their offices and appointments duriag their 
& good behaviour, as ſhall be thought moſt expedient,” 

What an important conceſſion is thus obtained by making 
demands becoming freemen, with a courage and perſeverance 
becoming freemen. | 
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altar, on which it burned, has been thrown 
down. 

In the fame manner ſhall we unqueſtion- 
ably be treated, as ſoon as the late taxes, 
laid upon us, ' ſhall make poſts in the © go- 
« vernment,” and the “ adminiſtration of 
« juſtice, here, worth the attention of per- 
ſons of influence in Great-Britain. We know 
enough already to ſatisfy us of this truth. 
But this will not be the worſt part of our 
caſe. 

The principals in all great offices will re- 
ſide in England, make ſome paltry allowance 
to deputies for doing the buſineſs here. 
Let any man conſider what an exhauſting 
drain this muſt be upon us, when miniſters 
are poſſeſſed of the power of affixing what 
ſalaries they pleaſe to poſts, and he muſt be 
convinced how deſtructive the late act muſt 
be. The injured kingdom, lately mention- 
ed, can tell us the miſchiefs of abſenters; 
and we may perceive already the ſame diſ- 
poſition taking place with us. The govern- 
ment of New-York has been exercifed by 
a deputy. That of Virginia is now held 
fo; and we know of a number of ſecretary- 
ſhips, collectorſhips, and other officers held 
in the ſame manner. 

True it is, that if the people of Great- 
Britain were not too much blinded by the 
paſſions, that have been artfully excited in 
their breaſts, againſt their dutiful children, 
the coloniſts, theſe conſiderations would be 

nearly 
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nearly as alarming to them as to us. The 
influence of the crown was thought, by wiſe 
men many years ago, too great, by reaſon 
of the multitude of penſions and places be- 
ſtowed by it; theſe have vaſtly increaſed 
ſince *, and perhaps it would be no difficult 


matter to prove that the people have de- 
creaieds! jo | no: 


Surely, therefore, thoſe who wiſh the wel- 
fare of their country, ought ſeriouſly to re- 
flect what may be the conſequence of ſuch a 
new creation of offices, in the diſpoſal of the 


* One of the reaſons urged by that great and honeſt 
ſtateſman, Sir William Temple, to Charles IT. in his famous 
remonſtrance to diſſuade him from aiming at arbitrary power, 
was, the King had few offices to beſtow.” | 

Hume's Hiſt. of England. 
«© Though the wings of prerogative have been clipr, the 
influence of the crown is greater than ever it was in any 
* period of our hiſtory. For when we conſider in how many 
« boroughs the government has the voters at command, 
*© when we conſider the vaſt body of perſons employed in the 
% collection of the revenue in every part of the kingdom, 
te the inconceivable number of placemen, and candidates for 
< places in the cuſtoms, in the exciſe, in the poſt office, in 
t the dock-yards, in the ordnance, in the ſalt- office, in the 
« ſtamps, in the navy and victualling offices, and in a variety 
«© of other departments; when we confider again the exten- 
« ſive influence of the money corporations, ſubſcription job- 
© bers and contractors ; the endleſs dependance created by 
*< the obligations conferred on the bulk of the gentlemen's 
5% families throughout the kingdom, who have relations pre- 
«« ferred in our navy and numerous ſtanding army; when, I 
ct ſay, we conſider how wide, how binding, a dependance on 
ce the crown is created by the above enumerated particulars ; 
% and the great, the enormous weight and influence which 
« the crown derives from this extenſive dependance upon its 
« favour and power; any lord in waiting, any lord of the 
„ bedchamber, any man may be appointed miniſter,” | 

«« A doctrine to this effect is ſaid to have been the advice 

f. H — Late news papers. 
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crown. The army, the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and the civil government here, with 
ſuch ſalaries as the crown fhall pleaſe to an- 
nex, will extend miniſterial influence, as 
much beyond its former bounds, as the late 
war did the Britiſh dominions. | 

- Bat whatever the people of Great-Britain 
may think on this occaſion, I hope the peo- 
ple of theſe colonies will unanimouſly join in 
this ſentiment, that the late act of parlia- 
ment is injurious to their liberty; and that 
this ſentiment will unite them in a firm op- 
poſition to it, in the fame manner as the 
dread of the Stamp- act did. 

Some perſons may imagine the ſums to be 
raiſed by it, are but ſmall, and therefore 
may be inclined to acquieſce under it. A 
conduct more dangerous to freedom, as be- 
fore has been obſerved, can never be adopt- 
ed. Nothing is wanted at home but a pre- 
cedent, the force of which ſhall be eſtabliſh- 
ed, by the tacit ſubmiſtion of the colonies. 
With what zeal was the ſtatute erecting the 
poſt- office, and another relating to the reco- 
very of debts in America, urged and tortur- 
ed, as precedents in the ſupport of the Stamp- 
act, though whoHy inapplicable. If the par- 
liament ſucceeds in this attempt, other ſta- 
tutes will impoſe other duties. Inſtead of 
taxing ourſelves as we have been accuſtomed 
to do from the firſt ſettlement of theſe pro- 
vinces; all our uſeful taxes will be convert- 
ed into parliamentary taxes on our importa- 

tions ; 
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tions; and thus the parliament will levy up- 
on us ſuch ſums of money as they chuſe to 
take, without any other limitation than ny 
pleaſure. 

We know how wks izbour and care 
have been beſtowed by theſe colonies, in lay- 
ing taxes in ſuch a manner, that they ſhould 
be moſt eaſy to the people, by being laid on 
the proper articles; moſt” equal, by being 
proportioned to every man's circumſtances z 
and cheapeſt by the method directed Me 
collecting = | 

But parliamentary taxes will be laid on us 
without any conſideration, whether there is 
any eaſier mode. The only point regarded 
will be, the certainty of levying the taxes, 
and not the convenience of the people, on 
whom they are to be levied, and therefore 
all ſtatutes on this head will be ſuch as will 
be moſt likely, according to the favourite 
phraſe, © to execute themſelves.” 

Taxes in every free ſtate have been, ond 
ought to be as exactly proportioned, as is 
poffible, to the abilities of thoſe who are to 
pay them. They cannot otherwiſe be juſt. 
Even a Hottentot could comprehend the un- 
reaſonableneſs, of making a poor man pay as 
much for defending the property of a rich 
man, as the rich man pays himſelf. 

Let any perſon look into the late act of 

arliament, and he will immediately perceive, 
that the immenſe eſtates of Lord Fairfax, 
Lord Baltimore, and our proprietors, which 
O 2 are 
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are amongſt © his Majeſty's other domini- 
& ons” to be“ defended, protected and ſe- 
te cured” by that act*, will not pay a fingle 
farthing of the duties thereby impoſed, ex- 
cept Lord Fairfax wants ſome of his win- 
dows glazed. Lord Baltimore and our pro- 
prietors are quite ſecure, as _— live in 
England. 

1 ͤmention theſe particabir caſes as iriking 
inſtances, how fer the late act is a deviation 
from that principle of juſtice, which has ſo 
conſtantly diſtinguiſhed our "own Laws on 
this continent. 

The third conſideration with our conti- 
nental aſſemblies in laying taxes has been 
the method of collecting them. This has 
been done by a few officers under the inſpec- 
tion of the reſpective aſſemblies, with mo- 
derate allowances. No more was raifed 
from the ſubje&, than was uſed for the in- 
tended purpoſes. ' But by the late act, a mi- 
niſter may appoint as many officers as he 
pleaſes for collecting the taxes; may aſſign 
them what ſalaries he thinks “ adequate,” 
and they are to be ſubject to no esa 
but his own. 

In ſhort, if the late act of parliament 
takes effect, theſe colonies muſt dwindle 
down into common corporations,” as their 

| enemies 


* The people of Maryland and Pennſylvania have been en- 
gaged in the warmeſt diſputes, in order to obtain an equal 
and juſt taxation of their proprietors eſtates ; but the late att 
does more for theſ2 proprietors than they themſelves would 
yenture to demand, It totally exempts them from taxation, 
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enemies in the debates concerning the repeal 
of the ſtamp- act, ſtrenuouſly infiſted they 
were: and it is not improbable, that ſome 
future hiftorians will thus record our fall. 
The eighth year of this reign was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a very memorable event, the 
American colonies then 8 for the 
firſt time, to be taxed by the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. An attempt of this kind had been 
made two years before, but was defeated by 
the vigorous exertions of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces in defence of their liberties: Their 
behaviour on that occaſion rendered their 
name very celebrated for a ſhort time all over 
Europe; all ſtates being extremely attentive 
to a diſpute between Great Britain and ſo 
conſiderable a part of her dominions. For 
as ſhe was thought to be grown too power- 
ful by the ſucceſsful concluſion of the late 
war ſhe had been engaged in, it was hoped 
by many, that as it had happened before to 
other kingdoms, civil diſcords would afford 
opportunities of revenging all the injuries 
ſuppoſed to be received from her. However 
the cauſe of diſſention was removed by a 
repeal of the ſtatute, that had given offence. 
This affair rendered the ſubmiſſive conduct 
of the colonies ſo ſoon after, the more ex- 
traordinary ; there being no difference be- 
tween the modes of taxation which they 
oppoſed, and that to which they ſubmitted, 
but this, that by the firſt, they were to be 
continually reminded that they were taxed, 


by 
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by certain marks ſtampt on every piece of 
paper or parehment they uſed. The authors 
of that ſtatute triumphed greatly on this 
conduct of the colonies, and inſiſted, that if 
the people of Great Britain had perſiſted in 
enforcing it, the Americans Would have 
been in a few months ſo fatigued with the 
efforts of patriotiſm, that they would quick- 
ly have yielded obedience. 

Certain it is, that though they had 
before their eyes ſo many illuſtrious exams 
ples in their mother country, of the con- 
tant ſuccels attending firmnels and perſeyer 
rance in oppoſition to dangerous encroach- 
ments on liberty, yet they quietly gave up a 
point of the laſt importance. From hence 
the. decline of their freedom began, and its 
decay was extremely rapid; for as money 
was always raiſed upon them by the parlia- 
ment, their aſſemblies grew immediately 
uſeleſs and in a ſhort time contemptible; 
and in leſs than one hundred years, the peo- 
ple ſunk down into that tameneſs and ſu- 
pineneſs of ſpirit by which they till conti- 
nue to be diſtinguiſhed.” 


Et majores veſtros et Poſteros | cogitate, 
Remember your anceſtors and your poſterity, 


A FARMER. 
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Beloved Countrymen, | 
THAVE ſeveral times, in the courſe of 

theſe letters, mentioned the late act of 
parliament, as being the foundation of fu- 
ture meaſures injurious to theſe colonies ; 
and the belief of this truth I wiſh to pre- 
vail, becauſe I think it neceſſary to our 
ſafety. 

A perpetual jealouſy reſpecting liberty, is 
abſolutely requiſite in all free ſtates. The 
very texture of their conſtitution, in mixt 
governments, demands it. For the cautions 
with which power is diſtributed among the 
ſeveral orders, imply, that each has that 
ſhare which is proper for the general wel- 
fare, and therefore, that any further impo- 
ſition muſt be pernicious. * Machiavel em- 
ploys a whole chapter in his diſcourſes, to 
prove that a ſtate, to be long lived, muſt be 
frequently corrected, and reduced to its firſt 
principles. But of all ſtates that have ex- 
iſted, there never was any, in which this 
jealouſy could be more proper than in theſe 
colonies. For the government here is not 
only mixt, but dependant, which circum- 
ſtance occaſions a peculiarity in its form, of 

a very delicate nature, _ 128 
Two reaſons induce me to deſire, that 
this ſpirit of apprehenſion may be always 
kept up among us, in its utmoſt vigilance. 
The firſt is this, that as the happineſs of 
theſe 


® Machiavel's diſcourſes. Book 3, chap. 1. 
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theſe provinces indubitably conſiſts in their 
connection with Great Britain, any ſepara- 
tion between them is leſs likely to be occa- 
ſioned by civil diſcords, if every diſguſting 
meaſure is oppoſed fingly, and while it is 
new; for in this manner of proceeding, 
every ſuch meaſure is moſt likely to be recti - 
fied. On the other hand, oppreſſions and 
diſſatisfactions being permitted to accumu- 
late—if ever the governed throw off the 
load, they will do more. A people does 
not reform with moderation. The rights of 
the ſubject therefore cannot be too often con- 
ſidered, explained, or aſſerted; and who- 
ever attempts to do this, ſhews himſelf, 
whatever may be the raſh and peeviſh reflec- 
tions of pretended wiſdom, and pretended 
duty, a friend to thoſe who injudiciouſly 
exerciſe their power, as well as to them 
over whom it is ſo exerciſed. 

Had all the points of prerogative claimed 
by Charles I. been ſeparately conteſted and 
ſettled in preceding reigns, his fate would 
in all probability have been very different, 
and the people would have been content 
with that liberty which is compatible with 
regal authority. But“ he thought, it would 
be as dangerous for him to give up the 


powers 


* The author is ſenſible that this is putting the gentleſt 
conſtruction on Charles's conduct; and that is one reaſon 
why he chuſes it. Allowance ought. to be made for the er- 
rors of thoſe men, who are acknowledged to have been poſ- 
teſled of mauy virtues, The education of that unhappy 

| prince, 
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powers which at any time had been by 
uſurpation exerciſed by the crown, as thoſe 
that were legally veſted in it: This produ- 
eed an equal exceſs on the part of the peo- 
ple. For when their paſſions were excited 
by multiplied grievances, they thought it 
would be as dangerous for them, to allow 


the powers that were legally veſted in the 


crown, as thoſe which at any time had been 
by uſurpation exerciſed by it. Acts, that 
might by themſelves have been upon many 
conſiderations excuſed or extenuated, derived 


a contagious malignancy and odtum from 


other acts, with which they were connected. 
They were not regarded according to the 
ſimple force of each, but as parts of a 
ſyſtem of oppreſſion. Every one therefore, 
however ſmall in itſelf, being alarming, as 
an additional evidence of tyrannical deſigns. 
It was in vain for prudent and moderate 
men to inſiſt, that there was no neceſlity to 
aboliſh royalty. Nothing leſs than the utter 
deſtruction of monarchy, could ſatisfy thoſe 
who had ſuffered, and thought they had 
reaſon to believe, they always ſhould ſuffer 


under it. | 
The conſequences of theſe mutual diſ- 
truſts are well known : but there is no other 


people mentioned in hiſtory, that I recollect, 


prince, and his confidence in men not ſo good and wiſe as 
himſelf, had probably filled him with miſtaken notions of his 
own authority, and of the conſequences that would attend 


conceſſions of any kind to a people, who were repreſented to 
him as aiming at too much power. 
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who have been ſo conſtantly watchful of 
their liberty, and ſo ſucceſsful in their ſtrug- 
gles for it, as the Engliſh. This confidera- 
tion leads me to the ſecond reaſon, why I 
« deſire that the ſpirit of apprehenſion may 
be always kept up among us in its utmoſt 
vigilance.” 12 1 | 
The firſt principles of government are to 
be looked for in human nature. Some of 
the beſt writers have aſſerted, and it ſeems 
with good reaſon, that © government is 
founded on * opinion. a YT.” 
Cuſtom undoubtedly has a mighty force 
in producing opinion, and rergns in nothing 
more arbitrarily than in public affairs. It 
gradually reconciles us to objects even of 
dread and deteſtation; and I cannot but 
think theſe lines of Mr. Pope, as applicable 
to vice in politics, as to vice in ethics. 
«Vice is a monſter of ſo horrid mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be ſeen; 
| "TEL 
* Opinion 10 of two kinds, viz. opinion of intereſt, and 
op:nion of right. By opinion of intereſt, I chiefly underſtand, 
the ſenſe of public advantage which is r2aped from govern- 
ment; together with the perſuaſion, that the particular go- 
vernment which is eſtabliſſied, is equally advantageous with 
any other that could be eaſily ſettled.” | . 
Right is of two kinds, right to power, and right to pro- 
perty. What prevalence opinion of the firſt kind has over 
mankind may eaſily be underſtood, by obſerving the attach- 


ment which all nations have to their ancient government, 
and even to thoſe names which have had the ſanction of anti- 


. quity. Antiquity always begets the opinion of right.“ “It 


1s ſufficiently underſtood, that the opinion of right to propesty 
is of the greateſt moment in all matters of government.“ 
Hume's Eſſays. 
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Vet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

When an act injurious to freedom has 
been once done, and the people bear it, the 
repetition of it 1s moſt likely to meet with 
ſubmiſſion. For as the miſchief of the one 
was found to be tolerable, they will hope 
that of the ſecond will prove ſo too; and 
they will not regard the infamy of the laſt, 
becauſe they are ſtained with that of the 
firſt. 

Indeed, nations in general, are not apt to 
think until they feel; and therefore nations 
in general have loſt their liberty: for as vio- 
lations of the rights of the governed, are 
commonly not only ſpecious, * but ſmall at 
the beginning, they ſpread over the mul- 
titude in ſuch a manner, as to touch indivi- 
duals but ſlightly. Thus they are diſtre- 
garded +. The power or profit that ariſes 

| P 2 from 


Omnia mala exempla ex Bonis initiis orta ſunt. 

Salluſt. Bell. Cat. S. 50. 
- + The Republic is always attacked with greater vigour 
than it is defended; for the audacious and profligate, 
prompted by their natural enmity to it, are eaſily impelled 
to act upon the leaſt nod of their leaders; whereas the honeſt, 
I know. not why, are generally flow and unwilling to ſtir; 
and negleCting always the beginnings of things, are never 
rouſed to exert themſelves, but by the laſt neceſſity; ſo that 
through irreſolution and delay, when they would be glad to 
compound at laſt for their quiet, at the expence even of their 

honour, they commonly loſe them both.” | 

| Cicero's Orat. for Sextius. 
Such were the ſentiments of this great and excellent man, 
whoſe vaſt abilities, and the calamities of the time in which 
he lived, enabled him, by mournkul experience, to form a juſt 
zudgment on the conduct of the friends and enemies of liberty. 
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from theſe violations, centering in few per- 
ſons, is to them conſiderable. For this rea- 
ſon the governors having in view their, par- 
ticular purpoſes, ſucceſſively preſerve an 
uniformity of conduct for attaining them. 
They regularly increaſe and multiply the 
firſt injuries, till at length the inattentive 
people are compelled to perceive the heavi- 
neſs of their burdens.— They begin to com- 
plain and enquire—but too late. They find 
their oppreſſors ſo ſtrengthened by ſucceſs, 
and themſelves ſo entangled in examples of 
expreſs authority on the part of their rulers, 
and of tacit recognition on their own part, 
that they are quite confounded: for millions 
entertain no other idea of the legality of 
power, than that it is founded on the exer- 
ciſe of power. They voluntarily faſten 
their chains, by adopting a puſillanimous 
opinion, * that there will be too much dane 
ger in attempting a remedy, or another 
opinion no leſs fatal, “that the govern- 
ment has a right to treat them as it does.” 
They then ſeek a wretched relief for their 
minds, by perſuading themſelves, that to 
vield their obedience is to diſcharge their 
duty. The deplorable poyerty of ſpirit, 
that proſtrates all the dignity beſtowed by 
divine providence on our nature—of courſe 
ſucceeds, 

From theſe reflections I conclude, that 
every free ſtate ſhould inceſſantly watch, and 
inſtantly take alarm on any addition being 

| | made 
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made to the power exerciſed over them, in- 
numerable inſtances might be produced to 
ſhew, from what ſlight beginnings the moſt 
extenſive conſequences have flowed : hut I 


all ſele& two only from the hiſtory of 


England., _ 

Henry the ſeventh was the firſt monarch 
of that kingdom, who eſtabliſhed a ſtanding 
body of armed men. This was a band of 
50 archers, called yeomen of the guard: 
and this inſtitution, notwithſtanding the 
ſmallneſs of the number, was to prevent 
diſcontent, * * diſguiſed under the pretence of 
- majeſty and grandeur.” In 1684, the ſtand- 
ing forces were ſo much augmented, that 
Rapin ſays—** The King, in order to make 
his people fully ſenſible of their new ſlavery, 
affected to muſter his troops, which amount- 
ed to 4000 well armed and diſciplined men.” 
I think our army, at this time, conſiſts of 
more than ſeventy regiments, 

The method of taxing by exciſe was firſt 
introduced amidſt the convulſions of civil 
wars. Extreme neceſſity was pretended, 
and its ſhort continuance promiſed, After 
the reſtoration, an exciſe upon beer, ale and 


other liquors, was granted to the | King, 


one half in fee, the other for life, as an e- 
quivalent for the court of wards. Upon 
James the ſecond's acceſſion, the parliament | 


* Rapin's Hiſtory of England. 
I 12 Car. II. Chap. 23 and 24. 
4 James II. Chap. 1 and 4. 


gave 
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gave him the firſt exciſe, with an additional 
duty on wine, tobacco, and ſome other things. 
Since the revolution it has been extended to 
ſalt, candles, leather, hides, hops, ſoap, 
paper, paſte- board, mill- boards, ſcaleboards, 
vellum, parchment, ſtarch, filks, calicoes, 
linens, ſtuffs, printed, ſtained, &c. wire, 
wrought plate, coffee, tea, chocolate, &c. 
Thus a ſtanding army and exciſe have, 
from the firſt ſlender origins, though always 
hated, always feared, always oppoſed, at 
length ſwelled up to their vaſt preſent bulk. 
Theſe facts are ſufficient to ſupport what 
I have ſaid. Tis true that all the miſchiefs 
apprebended by our anceſtors from a ſtand» 
ing army and exciſe, have not yet happened: 
but it does not follow from thence, that 
they will not happen. The inſide of a houſe 
may catch fire, and the moſt valuable apart- 
ments be ruined, before the fiames burſt 
out. The queſtion in theſe. caſes is not, 
what evil has actually attended particular 
meaſures—but what evil, in the nature of 
things, 1s likely to attend them. Certain 
circumſtances may for ſome time delay ef- 
fects, that were reaſonably expected, and 
that muſt enſue. There was a long period, 
after the Romans had prorogued the com- 
mand to * Q Publilius Philo, before that 


example 
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In the year of the city 428, ©* Duo fingularia hec'i viro 
primum contigere ; proregatio imperii non ame in ullo fatto et acta 
bonuare triumphus,” Liv. B. 8. Chap. 23, 26. 


Had 
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example deſtroyed their liberty. All our 
kings, from the revolution to the preſent 
reign have been foreigners,. Their miniſters 
generally continued but a ſhort time in au- 
thority; * and they themſelves were mild 
and virtuous princes. 

A bold, ambitious Prince, poſſeſſed of 
great abilities, firmly fixed in the throne by 
deſcent, ſerved by miniſters like himſelf, and 
rendered either venerable or ferrible by the 
glory of his ſucceſſes, may execute what his 
predeceffors did not dare to attempt. Henry 
IV. tottered in his feat during his whole 
reign. Henry V. drew the ſtrength of the 
kingdom into France, to carry on his wars 
there, and left the Commons at home, pro- 
teſting, that the people were not bound to 
« ſerve out of the realm,” IC {7008 

It is true, that a ſtrong ſpirit of liberty 
ſabſiſts at preſent in Great Britain, but what 
reliance is to be placed in the temper of a 
people, when the prince is poſſeſſed of an 
unconſtitutional power, our own hiſtory can 
ſufficiently inform us. When Charles II. 


% Had the reſt of the Roman citizens imitated the exam- 
ple of L. Quintus, who refuſed to have his conſulſhip conti- 
nued to him, they had never admitted that cuſtom of pro- 
roguing magiſtrates, and then the prolongation of their com- 
mands, the army had never been introduced, which very 
thing was at length the ruin of that commonwealth. ö 

Machiavel's diſcourſes, B. 3. Chap. 24. 

* I don't know but it may be ſaid with a good deal of rea- 
ſon, that a quick rotation of miniſters is very deſirable in 
Great Britain. A miniſter there has a vaſt ſtore of materials 
to work with. Long adminiſtrations are rather favourable to 
the reputation of a people abroad, than to their liberty. 
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had ſtrengthened himſelf by the ren of 
the garriſon of Tangier, © England", (ſays 
Rapin) ſaw on a ſudden an amazing revolu- 
tion ; ſaw herſelf ſtripped of all her rights 
and privileges, excepting ſuch as the king 
ſhould vouchſafe to grant her; and what 1s 
more aſtoniſhing,” the Engliſh themſelves 
delivered up theſe very rights and privileges 
to Charles II. which they had ſo paſſionate- 
ly, and, if I may fay it, furioufly defended 
againſt the deſigns of Charles I.” This 
happened only thirty-ſix years after this laſt 
prince had been beheaded. | 
Some perſons are of opinion, that liberty 
is not violated, but by ſuch open acts of 
force; but they ſeem to be greatly miſta- 
ken. I could mention a period within theſe 
forty years, when almoſt as great a change 
of diſpoſition was produced by the ſecret 
meaſures of a long adminiſtration, as by 
Charles's violence. Liberty, perhaps, is ne- 
ver expoſed to ſo much danger, as when the 
people believe there is the leaſt ; for it may 
be ſubverted, and yet they not think ſo. 
Public diſguſting acts are ſeldom practiſed 
by the ambitious, at the beginning of their 
deſigns. Such conduct filences and diſcou- 
rages the weak, and the wicked, who would 
otherways have been their advocates or ac- 
complices. It is of great conſequence, to 


allow thoſe, who, upon any account, are in- 


clined to favour them, ſomething ſpecious to 
ſay in their defence. The power may be 
fully 
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fully eſtabliſhed, though it would not be ſafe 
for them to do whatever they pleaſe. For 
there are things, which, at ſome times, even 
flaves will not bear. julius Cæſar and Oli- 
ver Cromwell, did not dare to aſſume the ti- 
tle of king. The grand Seignior dares not 
lay a new tax. The king of France dares 
not be a proteſtant. Certain popular points 
may be left untouched, and yet freedom be 
extinguiſhed; The commonality of Venice 
imagine themſelves free, becauſe they are 
permitted to do what they ought not. But TL 
quit a ſubject that would lead me too far 
from my purpoſe. n 

By the late act of parliament, taxes are to 
be levied upon us, for «© defraying the charge 
of the adminiſtration of juſtice, theſupport of 
civil government—and the expences of de- 
tending his Majeſty's dominions in America.” 

If any man doubts what ought to be the 
conduct of theſe colonies on this occafion, I 
would aſk them theſe queſtions. 

Has not the parliament expreſly avowed 
their intention of raiſing money from us for 
certain purpoles ? Is not this ſcheme popu- 
lar in Great Britain? Will the taxes, impo- 
ſed by the late act, anſwer thoſe purpoſes ? 
If it will, muſt it not take an immenſe ſum 
from us? If it will not, is it to be expected 
that the parliament will not fully execute 
their intention, when it is pleaſing at home, 
and not oppoſed here? Muſt not this be 
done by impoſing new taxes ? Will not every 
addition, thus made to our taxes, be an ad- 

Q dition, 
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dition to the power of the Britiſh legiſla- 
ture, by increaſing the number of officers 
employed in the collection? Will not every 
additional tax therefore render it more diffi- 
cult to abrogate any of them? When a 
branch of revenue 1s once eſtabliſhed, does it 
not appear to many people invidious and 
undutitul, to attempt to aboliſh it ? If taxes, 
ſufficient to accomplith the intention of the 
parliament, are impoſed by the parliament, 
what taxes will remain to. be impoſed by our 
aſſemblies? If no material taxes remain to 
be impoſed by them, what muſt become of 
them, and the people they repreſent ? 

* « If any perſon conſiders theſe things, 
and yet not thinks our liberties are in dan- 
ger, I wonder at that perſon's ſecurity.” 

One other argument is to be added, which, 
| by itlelf, I hope, will be ſufficient to con- 
' vince the moſt incredulous man on this con- 
4 tinent, that the late act of parliament is only 
deligned to be a precedent, whereon the fu- 
ture vaſlalage of theſe colonies may be eſta- 
bliſhed. 

Every duty thereby laid on articles of Bri- 
tiſh manufacture is laid on ſome commodity, 
upon the exportation of which, from Great- 
Britain, a drawback is payable. Thoſe 
drawbacks in moſt of the articles, are ex- 
actly double to the duties given by the late 
| act, The parliament therefore might in 
7 half a dozen lines have raiſed much more 
money only by ſtopping the drawbacks in 
the hands of the officers at home, on expor- 

* Demoithenes's 2d Philipio, 
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tation to theſe colonies, than by this folemn 
impoſition of taxes upon us, to be collected 
here. Probably, the artful contrivers of this 
act formed it in this manner, in order to re- 
ſerve to themſelves, in caſe of any objections 
being made to it, this ſpecious pretence— 
« That the drawbacks are gifts to the colo- 
© nies; and that the act only leſſens thoſe 
„gifts.“ But the truth is, that the draw- 
backs are intended 'for the encouragement” 
and promotion of Britiſh manufactures and 
commerce, and are allowed on exportation 
to any foreign parts, as well as on exporta- 

tion to theſe provinces. Belides, care has 
been taken to ſlide into the act“ ſome arti- 
cles on which there are no drawbacks, 
However, the whole duties laid by the late 
act on all the articles therein ſpecified, are fo 
ſmall, that they will not amount to as much 
as the drawbacks which are allowed on part 
of them only. If, therefore, the ſum to 
be obtained by the late act had been the ſole 
object in forming it, there would not have 
been any occaſion for the Commons of 
«, Great Britain to give and grant to his Ma- 
«« jeſty, rates and duties for raiſing a reve- 
ce nue in his Majeſty's dominions in Ame- 
« rica, for making a more certain and ade- 
«« quate proviſion for defraying the charge 
e of the adminiſtration of juſtice, the ſup» 


| Though duties by the late act are laid on ſome articles 
on which no drawbacks are allowed, yet the duties impoſed 
by the ac are fo ſmall, in compariſon with the drawbacks 
that are allowed, that all the duties together will not amount 
to ſo much as the drawbacks. 
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« port of civil government, and the ex- 
& pences of defending the ſaid dominions” 
— Nor would there have been any occaſion 
for an * expenſive board of commiſſioners, 
and all the other new charges to which we 
are made liable. | 
Upon the whole, for my part, I regard 
the late a& as an experiment made of our 
diſpoſition. It is a bird ſent over the wa. 
ters, to diſcover whether the waves, that 
lately agitated this part of the world with 
ſuch violence, are yet ſubſided, If this ad- 
venturer gets footing here, we ſhall quickly 
be convinced, that it is not a phœnix, for 
we ſhall ſoon ſee it followed by others of the 
ſame kind. We ſhall find it rather to be of 
the * breed deſcribed by the poet 
& Infel:x vates“ 
A diretul foreteller of future calamities, 
A F AR M E R. 


* The expence of this board, I am informed, is between 
four and five thouſand pounds ſterling a year, The eftablith- 
ment of officers, for collecting the reyenue of America, a- 
mounted before to ſeven thouſand fix hundred pounds per 
annum; and yet, ſays the author of“ The regulation of the 
colonies,” the whole remittance from all the taxes in the colo- 
nies, at an average of thirty years, has not amounted to one 
thouſand nine hundred pounds a year, and in that time, ſeven 
or eight hundred pounds per annum only, have been remitted 
from North America. 

The ſmallneſs of the revenue ariſing from the daties in 
America, demonſtrated that they were intended only as regu- 
lations of trade; and can any perſon be ſo blind to truth, ſo 


dull of apprehenſion in a matter of unſpeakabie importance 


to his country, as to imagine, that the board of commiſſioners 
lately eſtabliſhed at ſuch a charge, is inſtituted to aſſiſt in col- 


lecting one thouſand nine hundred pounds a year, or the tri- 


fling duties impoſed by the late act? Surely every man on 
this continent muſt perceive, that they are eſtabliſhed for the 
care of a new ſyſtem of revenue, which is but now begun, 

* © Dira cælæno, Virgil, Eneid 2. 
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Beloved Countrymen, 
| OME ſtates have loſt their liberty by 
particular accidents ; but this calamity 

is generally owing to the decay of virtue. A 
people is travelling faſt to defiruQion, when 
individuals conſider their intereſts as diſtin& 
from thoſe of the public. Such notions are 
fatal to their country, and to themſelves. 
Yet how many are there ſo weak and ſordid, 
as to think they perform all the offices of 
life, if they ccmaitly. endeavour. to increaſe. 
their own wealth, power, and credit, with- 
out the leaſt regard for the ſociety under the 
protection of which they live; who, if they 
can make an immediate profit to themſelves, 
by lending their afliſtance to thoſe, whoſe 


projects plainly tend to the injury of their 
country, rejoice in their dexterity, and be- 


lieve themſelves intitled to the character of 
able politicians, Miſerable men! of whom 
it is hard to ſay, whether they ought to be 


moſt the objects of pity or contempt, but 


whoſe opinions are certainly as deteſtable as 
their practices are deſtructive. 


Though I always reflect with a high plea- 


ſure on the integrity and underſtanding of 
my countrymen, which, joined with a pure 
and humble devotion to the great and graci- 
ous author of every bleſſing they enjoy, will, 


J hope, enſure to them, and their poſterity, 


all temporal and eternal happineſs ; yet 
when I conſider, that in every age and coun- 
try there have been bad men, my heart, at 


this F period, is ſo full of appre- 
henſion, 
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henſion, as not to permit me to believe, but 
that there may be ſome on this continent, 
againſt whom you ought to be upon your 
guard, Men, who either * hold or expect 
to hold certain advantages by ſetting exam- 
ples of ſervility to their countrymen—Men 
n k: who 


* ® It is not intended by thefe words to throw any reflection 
upon - gentlemen, becauſe they are poſſeſſed of offices; for 
many of them are certainly men of virtue, and lovers of their 
country. But ſuppoſed obligations of gratitude and honour 
may induce them to be filent. Whether theſe obligations 
aught to be regarded or not, is not ſo much to be conſidered 
by others, in the judgment they form of theſe gentlemen, as 
whether they think they ought to be regarded. Perhaps, 
therefore, we ſhall act in the propereſt manner towards them, 
if we neither reproach nor imitate them. The perſons meant 
in this letter, are the baſe ſpirited wretches, who may endea- 
vour to diſtinguiſh themſelves, by their ſordid zeal, in defend- 
ing and promoting meaſures, which they know, beyond all 
queſtion, to be deſtructive to the juſt rights and true intereſts 
of their country. It is ſcarcely poſſible, to ſpeak of theſe 
men with any degree of pacience. It is ſcarcely poſſible to 
ſpeak of them with any degree of propriety. For no words 
can truly deſcribe their guilt and meanneſs. But every ho- 
neſt man, on their being mentioned, will feel what cannot 
be expreſſed. If their wickedneſs did not blind them, they 
might perceive, along the coaſt of theſe colonies, many ſke- 
letons of wretched ambition; who after diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves in ſupport of the Stam p- act, by a couragious contempt. 
of their country, and of juſtice, have been left to linger out 
their miſerable exiſtence, without a government, collector- 
ſhip, ſecretaryſhip, or any other commiſſion to conſole them, 
as well as it could for loſs of virtue and reputation—while 
numberleſs offices have been beſtowed in theſe colonies, on 


people from Great Britain, and new ones are continually in- 


vented to be thus beſtowed, As a few great prizes are put 
into a lottery to tempt multitudes to loſe, ſo here and there an 
American has been raiſed to a good poſt — 

& Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto. 

Mr. Grenville, indeed, in order to recommend the Stamp- 
act, had the unequalled generoſity, to power down a golden 
ſnower of offices upon Americans; and yet theſe ungrateful 
colonies did not thank Mr. Grenville for ſhewing his kind- 
neſs to their countrymen, nor them for accepting it. * 

mu 
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who trained to the employment, or ſelf- 
taught by a natural verſatility of genius, 
ſerve as decoys for drawing the innocent and 
| unwary into ſnares. It is not to be doubted 

but that ſuch men will diligently beſtir them- 

felves, on this and every like occaſion, to 
- ſpread the infection of their meanneſs as far 
as they can. On the plans they have adopt- 
ed, this is their courſe. This is the method 
to recommend themſelves to their patrons. 

They act conſiſtently, in a bad cauſe. 

They run well in a mean race. 

From them we ſhall learn, how pleaſant 
and profitable a thing it is, to be for our ſub- 
miſhve behaviour, well ſpoken of in St. 
James's, or St. Stephen's, at Guildhall, or 
the Royal Exchange. Specious fallacies will 

be dreſt up with all the arts of deluſion, to 
perſuade one colony to diſtinguiſh herſelf 
from another, by unbecoming condeſcenſions, 


muſt that great ſtateſman have been ſurpriſed to find, that 
the unpoliſhed coloniſts could not be reconciled to infamy, 
by treachery ? Such a bountiful diſpoſition towards us never 
appeared in any miniſter before him, and probably never will 
appear again. For it is evident that ſuch a ſyſtem of policy 
is to be eltabliſhed on this continent, as, in a ſhort time, is 
td render it utterly unneceſſary to uſe the leaſt art in order to 
conciliate our approbation of any meaſures. Some of our 
countrymen may be employed to fix chains upon us ; but they 
will never be permitted to hold them afterwards. So that the 
utmoſt that any of them can expect, is only a temporary pro- 
viſion, that may expire in their own time; but which, they 
may be aſſured, will preclude their children from having any 
conſideration paid to them. The natives of America will fink 
into total negle& and contempt, the moment that their-coun- 
try loſes the conſtitutional powers ſhe now poſſeſſes. Moſt 
ſincerely do I wiſh and pray, that every one of us may be 
convinced of this great truth, that induſtry and integrity are 
the ** paths of pleaſantneſs, which lead to happineſs.“ 


which 
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which will ſerve the ambitious purpoſe of 
t men at home, and therefore will be 
thought by them to entitle their aſſiſtants in 
obtaining them, to conſiderable rewards. 

Our fears will be excited, our hopes will be 
awakened. It will be inſinuated to us with 
a plauſible affectation of wiſdom and concern, 
how prudent it is to pleaſe the powerful 
how dangerous to provoke them—and then 
comes in the perpetual incantation, that 
freezes up every generous - purpoſe of the 
ſoul, in cold—inaQtive—expecation, ** that 
5 if there is any requeſt to be made, compli- 
t ance will obtain a favourable attention.” 

Our vigilance and our union are ſucceſs 
and ſafety, Our negligence and our diviſion 
are diſtreſs and death. They are worle— 
they are ſhame and ſlavery. 

Let us equally ſhun the benu mbing ſtilneſs 
of everweening ſloth, and the feverith activity 
of that ill. informed zeal, which buſies itſelf 
in maintaining little, mean, and narrow opi- 
nions. Let us, with a truly wife generoſity 
and charity, baniſh and diſcourage all illibe- 
ral diſtinctions, which may ariſe from differ- 
ences in fituation, forms of government, or 
modes of religion, Let us conſider ourſelves 
as men—Freemen—Chriſtian men—lſepara- 
ted from the reſt of the world, and firmly 
bound together by the ſame rights, intereſts, 
and dangers, Let theſe keep our attention in- 
flexibly fixed on the great objects which we 
muſt continually regard, in order to preſerve 
thoſe rights, to promote thoſe intereſts, and 
to avert thole dangers. Let 


Let theſe truths be indelibly impreſſed on 
our: minds that we cannot be happy with- 
out being free - that we cannot be free with- 


out being ſecure in our property that we 


Cannot be ſecare | in our property, if, without 


our conſent, others may, as by right, take it 
away — that taxes impoſed on us by parlia- 
ment, do thus take it away — that duties laid 
for the ſole purpoſes of raiſing money, are 
taxes that attempts to lay ſach duties ſhould 
be inſtantly and firmly oppoſed - that this 
oppoſition can never be effectual, unleſs it 18 
the united effort of theſe provinces that, 
therefore, benevolence of temper toward each 
other, and unanimity of counſels are eſſential 
to the welfare of the whole - and laſtly, that, 
for this reaſon, every man amongſt us, who, 
in any manner, would encourage either diſſen- 
tion, diffidence, or indifference between theſe 
colonies, is an enemy to himſelf and to bis 
countrr. 

The belief of theſe truths, I W think, \ 
my. countrymen, is indiſpenſably — to 
your happineſs. I. beleech you, therefore, 
& Teach them diligentiy unto. your chil- 

2 dren; and talk of them when you fit in 

« your houſes, and when you walk by the 


44 Way, and when you lie down, and when. 
« you riſe up. 


What have theſe colonies to aſk, while 
they continue free? Or what have they to 
dread, but inſidious attempts to ſubvert their 
freedom ? Their proſperity does not depend 


Deut. vi. 7. 
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on minifterial favours doled out to particular 
provinces. They form one political body, 
of Which each colony is a member. Their 
happineſs is founded on their conſtitution; 5 
and is to be promoted by preſerving that con- 
ſtitation in unabated vigour throughout every 
part. A ſpot, « ſpeek of decay, however 
mall the limb on which it appears, and 
however remote it may ſeem from the vitals, 
ſhoutd be alarming. We have all the rights 
requiſite for dur proſperity; The legal au- 
thofity of Great Britain may indeed lay Hard 
reſtrictions upon us; but, like the ſpeat of 
Telephns, it "will cure as well as wound. 
Her unkindneſs will inſtruct and compel us, 

after ſore time, to diſcover; in our induſtry 
and frugality, ſurpriſing remedies—if our. 
0 rights continue invielated. For #s long as | 
[ the products of our labeurs and the rewards / 
of our care, can properly be called our own, 


5 ſo long will it be worth our while to be in- 
 duftrious and frugal. But if when we plought-- 
|. ſow=—reap=gather—and threh, we find, 
that we plough—ſow-reap --gather---and 
* threfh for others, whole pleaſure is to be the 
4 ſole limitation, how much they ſhall take, 
and how much they ſhall leave, why ſhould. 
; we repeat the tinprofitable toil ? Horſes and 
oxen are content with that portion of the 
1 fruits of their work, which their owners af- 
4 ſign to them, in order to keep them ſtrong 1 
; enough to raiſe ſueceſſive crops; but even 
theſe beaſts will not ſubmit to dra for their 
maſters, until they are ſubdued with woe 
an 
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and goads. Let us take care of our rights, 
and we therein take care of our property. 
« Slavery is ever preceded by ſleep.“* Indi- 
viduals may be dependant on miniſters, if 
they pleaſe. States ſhould ſcorn it.—And, 
if you are not wanting to yourſelves, you 
will have a proper regard paid you by thoſe, 
to whom, if you are not reſpectable, you will 
infallibly be contemptible. But if we have 
already forgot the reaſons that urge us, with 
unexampled unanimity,to exert ourſelves two 
years ago; if our zeal for the public good is 
worn out before the homeſpun cloaths which 
at cauſed us to have made- - if our reſolutions 
are ſo faint, as by our preſent conduct to 
condemn our own late ſucceſsful example-- 
If we are not affected by any reverence for 
the memary of our anceſtors, who.tranſmitted 
to us that freedom in which they had been 
bleſt--if we are not animated by any regard 


for poſterity, to whom, by the moſt ſacred 


obligations, we are bound io deliver down 
the invaluable inheritance--- Then, (indeed, 
any.miniſter---or any tool of a miniſter ·— or 
any creature of a tool of a miniſter- or an 
lower q inſtrument 1 adminiſtration, if law= 
X 2 cr 


* Monteſquieu's Spirit of Laws, B. 14. C. 13. 
+ ** Inflrumenta regni. Tacitus An. b. 2. ſ. 66. 

If any perſon ſhall imagine that he diſcovers in theſe letters 
the leaſt diſaffection towards our moſt excellent Soverzign, and 
the parliament of Great Britain; or the leaſt qiſlike , to the 
dependance of theſe colonies, on that, kingdom, I beg that 

ſuch perſon will not form any judgment on particular expreſi + 
ons, but will conſider the tenour of all the letters taken toge- 

ther. In that caſe I flatter myſelf that every unprejudiced 
reader will be convinced, that the true intereits of Great;Byi- 
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er there may be, is a perſonage, whom it 


may be dangerous to offend. 


I ſhall be extremely ſorry if any man miſe 


takes my meaning in any thing I have ſaid. 
Officers employed by the crown, are, while 
according to the Jaws they conduct them- 


ſelves, entitled to legal obedience and ſincere 
reſpect. Theſe it is a duty to render them, 
and theſe no good or prudent perſon will 


withhold. But when theſe oflicers, thro! 


raſhneſs or deſign, endeavour to enlarge their 
authority beyond its due limits, and expect 
improper conceſſions to be made to them, 


from 


tain are as dear to me as they ought to be to every good ſubject. 
If Iam an enthuſiaſt in any thing, it is in my zeal for the 


Perpetual dependance of theſe colonies on their mother coun- 


try.—A dependance founded on mutual benefits, the continue» 
ance of which can be ſecured only by mutual affections. 
Therefore it is, that with extreme apprehenſion I view the 
ſmalleſt ſeeds of diſcontent, which are unwartly ſcattered a- 
broad. Fifty or ſixty years will make aſtoniſhing alterations 
in theſe colonies ; and this confideration ft.ould render it the 
buſineſs of Great Britain more and more to cultivate our 
good diſpoſitions towards her: but the misfortune is, that 
thoſe great men, who are wreſtling for power at home, think 
themſelves very {lightly intereſted in the proſperity of their 
country fifty or ſixty years hence ; but are deeply concerned 
in blowing up a popular clamour for ſuppoſed immediate ad- 

vantages. | | 
For my part, I regard Great Britain as a bulwark happily 
fixed between theſe colonies and the powerful nations of Eu- 
rope. That kingdom is our advanced poſt or fortification, 
which remaining ſafe, we under its protection enjoying peace, 
may diffuſe the bleſſings of religion, ſcience, and liberty, thro? 
remote wilderneſſes. It is, therefore, inconteſtibly our duty 
and our intereſt, to ſupporc the ſtrength of Great Britain, 
When, confiding in that ſtrength, ſhe begins to forget from 
whence it aroſe, it will be an eaſy thing to ſhew the ſource. 
She may readily be reminded of the loud alarm ſpread among 
her merchants and tradeſmen, by the univerſal aſſociation of 
theſe colonies, at the time of the Stamp- act, not to import any 
of hex manufactures, ——In the year 1718, the Rufhans and 
| Swedes 


7 
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from regard for the employments they bear, 
their attempts ſhould be canfidered as equal 


injuries to the crown and people, and ſhould 
be courageaufly and conſtantly oppoſed. To 


ſuffer our ideas to be confounded by names, 


on ſuch occaſions, would certainly be an in- 
excuſable weakneſs, and probably, an irre- 
mediable error. F 
WMe have reaſon to believe, that ſeveral of 
his Majeſty's preſent miniſters are good men, 
and friends to our country; and it ſeems 
not unlikely, that by a particular concurrence 
of events, we have been treated a little more 
ſeverely than they wiſhed we ſhould be. 
They might not think it prudent to ſtem a 
torrent. But what is the difference to us, 
whether arbitrary acts take their riſe from 
miniſters, or are permitted by them? Ought 


Swedes entered into an agreement, not to ſuffer Great Britain 
to export any naval ſtores from their dominions, but in Ruſ- 
ſian or Swediſh ſhips, and at their own prices. Great Britain 
was diſtreſt. Pitch and tar roſe ta three pounds a barrel. At 
length ſhe thought of getting theſe articles from the colonies, 
and the attempt ſucceeding, they fell down to fifteen ſhillings. 
In the year'1756, Great Britain was threatened with an inva- 
hon, An eaſterly wind blowing for fix weeks, ſhe could not 
man her fleet, and the whole nation was thrown into the ut- 
moſt conſternation, The wind changed. The American 
ſhips arrived. The fleet ſailed in ten or fifteen days. There 
are ſome other reflections on this ſubje& worthy of the moſt 
deliberate attention of the Britiſh parliament ; but they are 
of ſuch a nature, I do not chuſe to mention them publicly. I 
thought I diſcharged my duty to my country, taking the li- 
berty, in the year 1765, while the Stamp act was in ſuſpence, 
of writing my ſentiments to a man of the greateſt influence at, 
home, who afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf by eſpouſing our 
cauſe, in the debates concerning the repeal of that act. 


any 
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ny point to be allowed to a * miniſter, 
that thould be denied to a N The 
mortality of miniſters is a very frail morta- 
lity. A *** may ſucceed a Shelburne —a 
** may ſucceed a Conway, e 8 
WWWe find a new kind of miniſter lately ſpg- 
ken of at home“ The miniſter of the 
* houſe of Commons,” The term ſeems to 
bave particular proprietꝝ ben referred to 
theſe colonies, with a different meaning an- 
nexed to it, from that in which it is taken 
there. By me word “ miniſter” we may 
underſtand not only a ſervant of the crown, 
but a man of influence among the Com- 
mons, who regard themſelves as having a 
ſhare of the ſovereignty over us. The mi- 
niſter of the houſe may, in a point re- 
ſpecting the colonies, be ſo ſtrong, that the 
miniſter of the crown in the houſe, if he is 
a diſtinct perſon, may not chuſe, even where 
his ſentiments are favourable to us, to come 
to a pitched battle upon our account. For 
though I have the higheſt opinion of the de- 
ference of the houſe for the king's miniſter ; 
yet he may be ſo good natured as not put it 
to the teft, except it be for the mere and 
immediate profit of his maſter or himſelt. 
But whatever kind of miniſter he is, that 
attempts to innovate a ſingle. iota in the pri- 
vileges of theſe colonies, him I hope you 
will undauntedly oppoſe, and that you will 


%, Ubi imperium ad ignaros aut minus bonos pervenit.; 
novum illud exemplum, ad dignis et idoneis, ad indignos et 


non idoneos transfertur.“ Sall. Bed, Cat. 1. 50. 
never 
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never ſuffer yourſelves to be either cheated or 
frightened into any unworthy obſequiouſneſs. 
O ſuch emergencies you may ſurely with- 
out preſumption believe that ALMIGHTY 
GOD himſelf will look down upon your 
righteous conteſt with gracious approbation. 
You will be a Band of brothers, cement- 
ed by the deareft ties v and ſtrengthened with 
inconceivable ſupplies of force and conſtancy,” 
by that ſympathetic ardour which animates. 
good men, contfederated in a good caufe. 
Your honour and welfare will be, as they 
now ate, moſt intimately concerned; and 
beſides you are affigned by Divine Pro- 
vidence, in the appointed order of things, 
the protectors of unborn ages, whoſe fate 
depends upon your virtue. Whether they 
ſhall ariſe the noble and indiſputable heirs. 
of the richeſt patrimonies, or the daſtardly 
and hereditary. drudges of imperious taſk- 
maſters, you muſt determine. | 
To diſcharge this double duty to your- 
ſelves and to your poſterity ; you have no- 
thing to do, but to call forth into uſe the 
gaod ſenſe and ſpirit of which you are poſ- 
ſeſſed. You have nothing to do, but to 
conduct your affairs peaceably--prudently--- 
firmly--jointly. By theſe means you will 
ſupport the character of freemen, without 
loſing that of faithful ſubjects--a good cha- 
ractex in any government- ond of the belt 
under a Britiſh government, You will 
prove that Americans, have that true magna- 
nimity of foul, that can reſent injuries with- 

out 


2 * 


err Rr © <=) 
out falling into rage; and that though your 
devotion to Great Britain is the moſt affec- 
tionate, yet you can make proper diſtinctions, 
and know what you owe to. yourſelves as a 
| well as to her- -you will; at the ſame time 
ttunhat you advance your intereſts, advance your 
reputation, — you will convince the world of 
' the juſtice of your demands, and the purity, 
of your intentions—while: all mankind mult: 
with, uncrafing applauſes confeſs, that you 
indeed deſerve liberty, who ſo well under - 
ſtand it, fo paſſionately love it, ſo tempe- 
\, rately enjoy it, and ſo wiſely, bravely, and 
virtuouſly, aſſert, maintain, and defend it. 


* & Certe ego libertatem que mihi a parente 
& meo tradita eft, experiar, verum id fruſtra, 


| te an ob rem faciam, in veſtra manu ſitum eſt, 
f - «« For my part, I am refolved ſtrenuouſly 
5 to contend for the liberty delivered down to 
. me from my anceſtors; but whether I ſhall 


do this effectually or not, depends on you, 
5 my countrymen.” \ | 

How little ſoever one is able to write, yet. 
when the liberties of one's country ate 
threatened, it is ſtill more difficult to be- 
filent. 2. ä N 
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